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WITHOUT  GLOVES 

Personal  Editorials 

By  LEW  HAHN,  Managing  Director 

The  Farmer's  Problem 

One  day  last  week,  we  got  a  Iniekliat  in  the  mail 
which  landed  so  hard  that  we  liave  to  tell  about  it. 

A  retailer  in  a  small  town  in  Iowa  wrote  to  tell  us 
how  generally  rotten  we  are  because  we  haven't 
solved  the  problem  of  how  the  farmer  can  market 
his  product  at  a  higher  price. 

We  couldn't  duck  the  responsibility.  We  were 
obliged  to  a«Iniit  that  we  «lon't  know  what  is  to  be 
done  about  it. 

These  days  the  farmer  is  prominent  in  a  lot  of 
inimls  in  this  country  because  so  many  of  the  rest 
of  us  depend  upon  the  farmer,  not  only  for  our 
food  supj)ly  but  al-so  for  the  means  with  which  to  buy 
that  foo«l. 

Among  those  who  have  given  consideration  to  the 
farmer's  problem  might  he  named  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  a  large  group  of  men  in  both 
of  the  great  political  parties  who  doubtless  have  the 
sincere  desire  to  be  helj)ful  and  who,  of  course,  can’t 
forget  that  the  farmers  of  this  country  have  a  great 
many  votes  to  cast  for  their  friends. 

Up  to  the  present  writing  no  one  seems  to  have 
found  the  way  out  and  perhaps  it  is  not  remarkable 
that  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  has 
not  solved  the  problem. 

«  «  «  *  « 

In  a  way  it  is  distinctly  complimentary  that  this 
Iowa  retailer  should  find  fault  with  the  Association, 
and  the  writer,  for  not  having  contributed  the  answer 
to  a  question  which  has  consistently  balked  all  at¬ 
tempts  at  solution. 


It  argues  that  we  are  suspected  of  an  ability  ami 
an  influence  which  we  would  like  to  possess. 

There  is  an  additional  eoiiipliment  in  the  fact 
that  the  writer  is  not  a  member  of  this  Association. 
Without  his  letter  we  might  have  thought  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  here  is  an  organi7.ati«)n 
supported  ami  maintained  by  the  trade  for  the  help 
and  upbuilding  of  the  traile,  but  apparently  he  ihies 
know  that  we  exist  and  when  other  agencies  fail,  he 
remembers  the  Association,  if  only  as  something  to 
criticise. 

This  point  is  of  interest  because  a  similar  attitude 
has  been  observe<l  on  the  part  of  some  larger  stores 
which  “do  not  join  associations”  but  which  never¬ 
theless  know  there  are  such  organizations  in  times 
of  difficulties. 

»  »  «  »  • 

Returning,  however,  to  the  major  ({uestioii,  there, 
can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  big  problems  f«»r 
retailers — and  especially  for  retailers  in  farming  (lis- 
triets — is  the  problem  of  the  farmer. 

Just  so  long  as  the  farmer  is  poor  the  retailer  who 
depends  on  the  farmer's  trade  will  lack  prosperity 
an<l  so  long  as  the  farm  district  retailer  is  not  pros¬ 
perous,  the  jobber  and  the  manufacturer  who  supply 
such  retailers  will  have  poor  business  and  the  labor 
employed  in  the  productive  industries  will  suffer  and 
they  in  turn  will  not  have  the  money  to  make  busi¬ 
ness  good  in  the  larger  industrial  centers. 

Hence  the  farm  problem  is  essentially  a  business 
problem. 

And  it  is  not  impossible  that  business  brains  and 
methods  might  furnish  the  only  solution  possible. 

It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  business  has  not  had 
the  confidence  of  the  farmer  groups. 

Although  farmers  are  always  pessimists  in  their 
expressions,  they  are,  in  fact,  the  greatest  optimists 
in  the  world. 

They  must  be  or  they  would  not  continue  the  effort 
to  wrest  a  living  from  the  soil. 

They  sow  in  faith  even  though  they  reap  and 
market  in  disillusionment. 

This  same  optimistic  faith  has  led  some  of  them 
to  the  support  of  schemes  for  relief  which  the  aver¬ 
age  business  man  is  obliged  to  oppose,  not  from  any 
antagonism  or  active  lack  of  sympathy  for  the  farmer, 
hut  because  sane  business  judgment  tells  him  that 
such  schemes  are  uneconomic  and  would  do  more 
harm  than  good. 

Nevertheless,  the  farm  problem  is  one  which  must 
be  solved  and  it  never  will  be  solved  except  by  good 
sound  business  methods.  To  the  finding  of  these 
methods  business  could  contribute  greatly. 

•  *  «  •  • 

We  suggest  that  retail  merchants  in  farm  regions 
invite  representatives  of  the  neighboring  farmers  into 
a  joint  conference  for  the  discussion  of  the  farmers’ 
problems. 

National  problems  are  only  the  multiplication  of 
local  problems  and  perhaps  the  best  attack  is  to 
split  up  the  mass  again  into  its  constituent  local 
elements. 
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Ketuilere  as  a  class  are  instinctive  masters  of 
marketing. 

riieir  <laily  experience  makes  tlieiii  peculiarly  fit 
lo  he  helpful  to  the  farmers. 

If  they  can  help  the  farmer,  they  will  help  them¬ 
selves. 

•  *  «  »  * 

The  first  approach  to  the  solution  of  any  prohlem 
is  to  umlerstaml  the  prohlem. 

\  few  friendly  conferences  with  the  farmers  might 
givi^  even  those  retailers  who  believe  they  know  the 
prohlem  a  new  point  of  view. 

Such  things  as  might  he  »lone  hy  local  cooperation 
coiihl  he  iimlertaken  anti  where  it  was  necessary  tt* 
call  for  outside  help  the  National  Retail  Dry  (iootls 
Association  doubtless  could  he  of  service. 

riiis  is  a  time  to  give  the  farmer  assurance  that 
wherever  sound  business  methods  can  with  profit  he 
applied  to  the  farm  prohlem,  business  is  ready  and 
eager  to  help. 

If  the  farmer  could  be  sure  of  the  active  cooper- 
atitm  of  business,  it  might  not  be  so  easy  for  the 
miracle  workers  to  enlist  his  support  for  project«‘d 
legislation  to  repeal  the  laws  of  economics. 


A  Call  for  Better  Salesmanship 

These  are  times  which  call  for  better  salesmanship. 

They  call  also  for  better  buying  and  better  adver¬ 
tising  and  better  management  generally  throughout 
the  store. 

And  yet  there  may  he  some  executives  who  may  not 
recognize  that  management  can  he  much  improved, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  probably  is  no  one 
who  fails  to  see  that  salesmanship  should  be  better? 
Hence  it  may  be  discreet  to  continue  on  our  original 
line  and  discuss  the  need  of  better  salesmans  hip. 

One  of  the  handicaps  from  which  business — all 
American  business — during  the  last  <leca«le  has 
suffered  has  been  prosperity.  There  has  been  too 
much  prosperity  for  our  own  good. 

A  lot  of  influences  turned  loose  by  the  Great  War 
came  to  a  focus  in  the  United  States  and  prosperity 
was  inevitable. 

Prosperity  brought  its  own  prohlems,  of  course, 
hut  there  are,  unfortunately,  many  business  concerns 
which  seem  not  to  realize  that  the  real  pndilenis 
of  prosperity  are  not  encountered  until  after  f>ros- 
perity  has  passed. 

I'he  wave  of  prosperity  which  broke  over  our  more 
or  less  fortunate  country  made  it  comparatively  easy 
to  do  business.  Everyone  hail  money  in  his  jiockets 
and  money  is  made  to  be  spent.  It  was  spent. 

When  people  rush  into  the  store  and  demand  nier- 
cliandise,  the  only  problem  is  to  keep  the  stream  «>f 
goods  coming  and,  even  if  you  pay  a  little  too  much 
in  order  to  get  the  stuff  to  sell  again,  it  all  comes  right 
he<^ause  the  public  doesn't  haggle — when  the  public 
has  plenty  of  money. 

Such  prosperity  inevitably  induces  a  sort  of  re<‘k- 
lessness. 

It  sweeps  even  conservative  business  men  from 
their  old  moorings. 


It  makes  people  believe  they  are  much  greater  and 
more  clever  than  they  really  ari\ 

riieir  «>wn  earnings  and  prtdits  increase  aiul  they 
don't  make  allowance  for  the  fact  that  the  same  thing 
is  happening  to  everybody  else. 

The  conseipienee  is  they  begin  taking  credit  for  a 
lot  of  things  they  really  eouldn't  Indp. 

riiey  hee<nne  eom|da<'«‘iit  - 
— soft — 

— and  fat — 

— and  lazy. 

Just  like  a  eorn-fe«l  steer. 

riiey're  ail  right  so  huig  as  the  corn  keeps  coming 
n'giilarly  without  ri'qiiiring  much  elVort  on  their 
part. 

Rut  when  condititms  change,  as  they  always  do. 
there's  likely  to  he  a  heavy  mortality. 

riie  corn-fed  steer  has  s<»me  experieiu'e  coming  to 
him  before  he  learns  to  pick  up  his  living  on  the 
range  with  his  hardier,  sturdier  brethren. 

All  American  business  has  been  in  about  that  <'«m- 
dition. 

Retailers  hav'c  ridd(‘ii  the  wave  and  play«‘d  V(dnme 
t«»  the  limit. 

(Communities  have  grown  and  the.  stores  have  grown 
with  them. 

riiey  could  hardly  help  it. 

(ainceivably  times  are  ehanging. 

No  reas«»n  to  expect,  or  fear,  disaster. 

Rut  it  is  questionable  wlielh(‘r  ibe  particular  sort 
4»f  prosperity  that  we  have  had  can  eoiitiuiie  indefin¬ 
itely. 

It  must  be  succeeded  by  another  phase  «d' — 
prosperity! 

I’nisperity  for  all  who  know  how  to  work  for  it 
intelligently. 

The  day  of  reaching  a  languid  hand  to  lake  pnts- 
perity  from  a  silver  salv«“r  has  about  gone  and  in  its 
place  we  are  going  lo  find,  no  lack  of  opp«>rlunily, 
hut  prosperity  for  all  tvho  (Ieseri'(>  it. 

-»««•« 

And  by  a  roundabout  route  this  brings  us  again 
to  the  (piestitm  of  saiesmunship. 

During  the  deead<^  preceding  l*)|6  eonsidtuabh* 
pnigress  was  made  in  improving  salesiuanship  and 
store  service. 

During  the  t«m  year  period  which  followed  retail 
salesmanship  probably  dci-lined  faster  and  fiirther 
than  it  had  climbed  in  tlu^  pre«'eding  period. 

It  was  inevitable.  Salestiiansbip  is  not  re«piired 
when  |>eople  have  ]denty  of  money  and  are  demand¬ 
ing  goods. 

('.onsecpiently  salesmanship  declines. 

Ami  answering  t»»  these  same  conditions  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  general  turning  to  tbe  extension  of 
systems. 

That  is  natural  and  jierhaps  also  inevitable.  'I'he 
business  is  growing  and  outgr«»wing  its  old  systems. 
More  systems  are  needed  and  the  business  is  pros¬ 
perous,  it  <;an  aff«>rd  elalutrate  systems. 

As  a  result  of  thesr-!  two  processes,  tbe  decline  of 
personal  effort  and  tbe  extension  of  systems,  there 
conii‘s  a  reliance  on  impers4nial  inetluMls  whi«'h  may 
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prove  a  stiff  haniiicap  when  a  ehanj'e  of  coii«iitions 
again  puts  the  preiniiiin  on  personal  eifort  ami  per¬ 
sonal  contacts. 

Systems  are  necessary  ami  are  good  in  so  far  as 
they  are  necessary. 

But  after  all,  the  real  purpose  of  the  store  is  to 
sell  inerchanclise. 

Familiarity  sometimes  breeds — if  not  contempt — 
at  least  stale  viewpoints. 

Buyers  and  salespeople  deal  so  largely  with  nier- 
chan«lise  that  it  is  natural  perhaps  for  them  to  see  it 
and  think  of  it  in  the  mass. 

It  is  easy  to  miss  entirely  the  stteial  signilieance  of 
each  indivi«lual  piece  of  merchandise. 

And  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  each  hit  of  merchandise 
in  the  store  is  the  answer  to  some  as  yet  unspoken 
social  need  of  the  consumer. 

To  recognize  this  is  to  have  a  fresh  interest  not  only 
in  the  merchandise  hut  in  the  consumer. 

To  have  this  fresh  interest  is  to  make  salesman¬ 
ship  the  most  absorbing  game  in  the  world^ — the 
matching  of  the  customer's  needs  with  satisfactory 
goods  from  the  stock  of  the  store. 

The  store  may  be  almost  as  full  of  customers  as  it  is 
of  merchandise  hut  customers  are  never  dealt  with  in 
the  mass. 

Each  is  an  individual  with  an  individual’s  needs. 
Retail  selling  must  he  an  intensely  individual  and 
personal  transaction. 

All  this  is  just  another,  and  a  longer,  way  of  saying 
that  the  thing  which  the  customer  most  wants  is  a 
show  of  genuine  and  intelligent  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  salesperson — 

— and— believe  it  or  not — that  is  the  rarest  thing 
ever  found  in  most  retail  stores. 

There  is  plenty  of  a  sort  of  professional  substitute 
for  real  interest  in  the  customer  but  it  usually  is  rec¬ 
ognized  by  the  customer  as  only  a  substitute. 

Many  years  ago  when  Mrs.  Prince  first  began  t«» 
teach  salesmanship  she  arriveil  at  the  conclusion  that 
“■selling  goods  is  just  a  matter  of  being  interested  in 
folks.” 

With  that  definition,  or  formula.  Mrs.  Prince  rang 
the  bell.  It  has  never  been  improved  upon. 

The  customer  wants  the  salesperson  to  he  inter¬ 
ested  in  her. 

Of  what  avail  are  palatial  building,  stocks  garnered 
from  all  over  the  world,  marble  floors  an«l  walnut 
fixtures,  advertising  which  lures  and  scintillates  with 
the  message  of  merchandise  and  the  clever  statement 
of  high-sounding  policies,  if  the  customer  fails  to  find 
interest  in  herself  ami  her  needs? 

***** 

These  are  times  which  call  for  better  salesmanshi]). 

Your  business  requires  it  now. 

Shortly  it  may  nee«l  it  even  more. 

How  can  it  be  obtained? 

Chiefly  by  wanting  it. 

By  wanting  it  so  much  that  the  want  compels  its 
own  satisfaction. 

By  the  spread  of  e<hieati«mal  inflmuiees  thnumhout 
the  store. 


But  thvy  must  start  spreading  from  the  top! 

Too  many  people  are  looking  up. 

Too  few  are  looking  down. 

The  store’s  real  business  is  done  down  stairs;  — 
not  in  upstairs  offices. 

As  long  as  the  men  and  women  in  executive  jobs 
display  no  very  strong  interest  in  salesmanship,  tli«> 
salespeople  can  hardly  he  expected  to  regard  selling 
as  anything  more  than  uninspired  and  hateful  toil. 

When  buyers  and  merchandisers,  advertisers  and 
all  the  army  «f  overlords  and  ladies,  really  get  the 
idea  that  the  most  important  part  of  the  store’s  oper¬ 
ation  is  where  and  when  the  customer  and  the  sales- 
perstm  meet,  they  will  put  such  enthusiasm  into  the 
job  of  selling,  and  into  those  who  are  doing  that  work, 
that  there  will  he  an  immediate  and  great  response. 

It  might  he  well  if  cons(‘iuus  effort  were  made  to 
get  something  of  the  same  spirit  into  a  department 
store  which  is  felt  by  the  student  body  of  a  university 
t«»ward  the  team  which  is  to  represent  it  on  the 
athh'tic  field. 

Just  suppose  that  the  whole  store  from  the  top 
down  was  rooting  whole-heartedly  for  the  selling 
force. 

Suppose  there  was  a  little  note  of  deference  in  the 
attitmle  of  all  for  the  person  who  sells. 

Suppose  the  store  showed  that  it  was  proud  of  its 
selling  force; — 

— and  reatly  at  all  times  to  help  in  every  possible 
wav  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  those  who  sell. 

I’nder  such  conditions  nothing  in  the  world  could 
keep  such  a  store  organization  from  having  the  best 
of  salesmanship. 

Any  store  that  wants  good  salesmanship  enough  to 
think  alnmt  it  and  work  for  it,  will  get  what  it  wants. 

Again  we  repeat; — 

Tliese  are  times  which  call  for  better  selling. 


“T/ie  Return  Goods  Evil’’ 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  a  significant  numher  (»f 
memhers  has  shown  pronounced  interest  in  the  re¬ 
turned  goods  (juestion. 

Statistics  gathered  by  the  Contntllers’  Congress 
showing  the  percentage  of  returns  by  departments 
shortly  will  be  ready  for  release. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1925  the  highest 
perc^pntage  of  returns  was  in  floor  coverings. 

Apparently  it  is  an  easy  thing  for  a  woman  to  |»iek 
out  a  rug  which  will  fail  to  satisfy  her  when  it  is 
placed  on  the  floor  of  the  room  for  which  she  in- 
temled  it. 

Perhaps  that  is  only  to  he  expected,  hut  it  w'oidd 
seem  as  though  salesmen  in  floor  covering  depart¬ 
ments  might  he  trained  to  ask  for  a  little  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  walls,  the  color  of  the  draperies  and 
the  covering  of  the  furniture  as  an  aid  to  more  satis- 
faetory  selection. 

Instead  of  which  the  important  function  of  selec¬ 
tion  is  left  to  the  customer's  whim  of  the  moment. 
The  more  merchandise  she  sees,  the  more  eonfus«Ml 
that  whim  is  likely  t«»  he. 

iVexI  in  the  list  for  high  return  percentage.  «»! 
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are  the  woinen's  and  misses*  ready-to-wear 
de|>artineiits. 

Here  the  same  line  ol‘  argument  ean  >eareely  be 
adduced  because  the  woman  who  comes  to  the  de- 
])artment  to  buy  apparel  for  herself  certainly  has 
most  of  her  facts  with  her. 

\n  interesting  contrast  is  the  comparison  between 
returns  in  women's  departments  and  returns  in  men's. 

And  at  the  foot  of  the  list,  with  returns  which 
average  oidy  a  fraction  of  one  percent  of  sales,  is  the 
camly  department.  Presumably  camly  is  not  kept 
long  enough  to  allow  the  average  purchaser  to  change 
her  mind.  Which  is  one  thing  in  favor  of  candy. 

The  figures  indicate  that  there  is  reason  for  the 
return  goods  question  again  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  stores  in  the  effort  to  bring  about  an  iniprove- 
iiient. 

They  are  too  high. 

»  «  *  «  • 

thie  good  place  to  begin  cutting  down  on  returns  is 
in  the  families  of  memhers  of  the  firm. 

Talk  to  buyers  and  salespeople  in  the  average  store 
’  and  you  learn  something  of  the  way  the  return 
privilege  is  abused  by  the  Boss'  wife  and  daughters 
and  their  “cousins  and  their  aunts." 

This  is  ilestructive  of  morale  in  the  merchandising 
departments  and  helps  to  create  a  had  condition. 

riie  merchant  could  probably  learn  (piite  a  hit 
about  why  women  bring  things  hack,  if  he  would  in¬ 
terrogate  members  of  his  own  family. 

Then  he  might  be  ready  to  go  into  the  big  job  of 
correcting  the  condition  with  his  trade  generallv. 

^  ^  ^  » 

It  is  a  woman's  prerogative  to  change  her  mind. 

But  nut  too  often. 

Most  women  do  not  know  that  returning  goods 
means  an  additional  expense  and  possibly  a  loss  to 
the  store. 

Stores  have  hail  so  much  to  say  about  the  ease  of 
returning  merchandise,  and  the  doctrine  of  “the 
customer  is  always  right"  has  been  so  comniunly  and 
vociferously  accepted,  that  the  average  woman  seems 
to  think  she  is  doing  the  store  a  favor  when  she 
makes  a  return. 

You  can  hear  them  at  their  bridge  parties:  “But, 
My  Dear,  they  ivant  you  to  take  it  hack!" 

Why  not  begin  to  tell  the  women  the  truth? 


Tell  them  the  store  wants  every  reasonahle-minded 
customer  completely  satisfied. 

Tell  them  you  provide  merchandise  stocks  and 
trained  salespeople  and  you  believe  that  in  about  99 
cases  out  of  llMl  they  can  he  completely  satisfied  in 
the  store  at  thv  time  oj  the  sale. 

Tell  them  that  the  customer  always  is  right — when 
the  customer  is  right. 

And  wherever  there  is  a  reasonable  doubt  your 
store  will  always  settle  it  in  the  favor  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer; — 

— hut  where  the  customer  plainly  is  wrong,  you 
believe  the  up-to-date  woman  of  today  will  prefer  to 
have  the  store  show  her  where  she  is  wrong  or  un- 
rea»onahle. 

Don't  go  on  pretending  you  like  to  be  imposed 
upon. 

«•  *  -if  »  » 

t  hir  good  friend  and  memher  I*.  A.  McCuhhin,  of 
Bowman's,  Harrisburg,  once  ^aid; 

"Salesmanship  is  selling  goods  that  don't  come  back 
to  customers  that  do  come  buck." 

Many  returns  are  the  results  of  sloppy  salesman- 
>hip. 

\V  hen  a  woman  buys  a  hat  from  an  insincere  sales¬ 
person  who  gives  no  real  help  in  the  matter  of  selec¬ 
tion.  the  store  ought  to  expect  that  hat  to  come  hack. 
Generally  it  does. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  article  sold  to  a  woman  in 
such  a  wav  as  to  convince  her  that  she  has  had  the 
chance  to  choose,  with  the  intelligent  assistance  of 
the  salesperson,  the  mo^t  fitting  thing  from  the  best 
and  most  up-to-date  stock  of  merchandise,  from  a 
store  which  can  he  relied  ui*on  to  have  the  best,  for 
her  pur{>ose.  has  no  right  cimie  hack.  It  will  us¬ 
ually  stay  sold. 

Most  women  buy  gs  with  a  >ort  of  hopeless 
feeling  that  they  c'  i  t  get  just  what  they  wanted, 
hnt  maybe  it  will  .ai,  and  that  the  salesperson  was 
more  bewildered  than  the  customer. 

Too  often  goods  are  not  sold  ?«o  as  to  inspire  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  rightness  of  the  selection. 

That's  where  many  of  the  returns  start. 


R.  E.  Keiiiiingtoii  Selectetl  to  (>om\)lete 
Association  Board  of  Directors 

R.  E.  Kennington,  R.  E.  Keiinington  Co..  J.'ickson. 
Miss.,  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  at  a  meeting 
at  headquarters  March  11th.  Mr.  Kennington  succeeds 
to  the  place  on  the  Hoard  occui)ied  until  recently  by  the 
late  Charles  N.  Anderson. 

The  .selection  of  Mr.  Kennington  for  the  vacancy  on 
the  Hoard  of  Directors  is  a  hapjiy  one.  He  is  known 
widely  in  our  craft  because  of  his  activity  in  retail 
affairs.  Mr.  Kennington  was  a  memher  of  our  Hoard 


of  Directors  during  1922-23,  serving  also  as  \uce- 
President  for  the  South.  He  has  rc])resented  his  state 
on  our  National  Council  for  several  years. 

riie  Hoard  of  Directors,  tit  the  March  meeting,  gave 
careful  consideration  to  legislation  affecting  retailers 
projiosed  in  the  jiresent  Congress,  namely  the  Merritt 
Misbranding  Hill,  the  N'estal  Cojjyright  Hill  and  the 
Kendall  Hill  which  would  stoj)  the  iirinting  of  corner 
cards,  etc.,  on  stami)ed  envelopes  by  the  Post  Office. 
These  bills  were  discussed  at  length  in  the  last  issue  of 
The  HfLLETiN  and  the  objections  to  their  passage  out¬ 
lined.  The  Hoard  jdaced  the  Association  on  record  as 
being  ojiposed  to  all  three. 
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The  Value  of  Wealth  Work  in  the  Retail  Store 

Time  Lost  Through  Sickness  Cut  Almost  in  Half  After  Two 
Years  Enforcement  of  Corrective  and  Preventive  Measures 

Address  by  Walter  Hawkins,  Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


UNDER  the  direction  of  Dr.  A.  B.  Emmons,  an 
eminent  physician,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Medi¬ 
cal  School,  a  man  of  long  experience,  a  man  who 
thinks  his  principal  duty  is  to  keep  people  well, — in 
conjunction  with  Harvard  Medical  School — a  number 
of  merchants  in  Boston  and  over  the  Northeast  started 
to  make  a  thorough  investi¬ 
gation  of  conditions  in  the 
department  store  to  see  what 
they  could  do  to  relieve  the 
ill  health  and  to  relieve  the 
worry — when  you  relieve  the 
worry  of  man  you  improve 
his  health — of  employees  in 
department  stores. 

The  first  thing  that  Dr. 

Emmons  <lid  under  the  advice 
and  direction  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  was  to  come 
into  our  great  store  and  make 
a  thorough  survey  of  it.  He 
looked  into  every  corner  of 
the  store.  He  looked  for 
drafts;  for  places  where  the 
ventilation  was  i^oor ;  he 
looked  after  our  lighting  and 
seating;  he  looked  after  our 
method  of  cleaning ;  the  way 
we  counted  our  money,  to  see 
whether  it  was  hygienic  or 
not;  in  brief,  to  see  whether 
we  were  doing  our  work  in 
a  healthy  condition.  Then  Dr. 

Emmons  sent  in  a  long  type¬ 
written  report.  Mr.  Mitten 
and  I  went  over  the  store  and 
we  had  Dr.  Emmons  point 
out  to  us  conditions  that  he 
didn’t  think  were  conducive 
to  good  health.  He  showed 
us  a  lot  of  things  that  we  could  see  we  ought  to  do. 
After  Dr.  Emmons  had  gone  out  of  the  store  we 
saw  that  those  things  were  done. 

A  Thorough  Job 

Then  we  planned  a  Health  Department  under  the 
direction  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  and  we  de¬ 
voted  a  great  deal  of  space  on  the  sunny  side  of  (tur 
building  to  our  Health  Department  (we  don’t  call  it 
a  hospital).  We  had  a  reception  room  for  our  people 
when  they  come  for  treatment;  treatment  rooms  for 
our  men  and  for  our  women;  we  had  rooms  with  cots 
in  them  and  offices  for  our  doctors;  a  large  room  for 
the  secretarial  force — that  is  keeping  the  records  of  the 
condition  of  the  different  j>eople  in  the  store  because 
we  found  that  was  very  important  indeed. 


For  the  fotir  years  after  1921  there  were  10.6(X) 
different  people  w’ho  visited  our  Health  Departmetn. 
and  there  were  more  than  130.000  different  visits. 
That  shows  you  the  necessity  of  looking  after  your 
{teople.  the  necessity  of  having  a  Health  Department 
with  doctors  and  nurses  right  on  hand. 

There  is  one  thing  that  Dr. 
Emmons  said  we  ought  to  du 
and  we  were  a  little  afraid  to 
do  at  first.  That  was  to  do 
what  every  good  ])hysician 
does,  and  that  is.  when  you 
go  into  his  office  after  he  has 
made  an  e.xamination  and 
]»rescribed  for  you  he  makes 
a  record  of  it.  Then  he  files 
it  away.  You  go  and  see  that 
same  doctor  again  in  one 
month  <»r  ten  years  and  he 
pulls  it  out  again  so  that  he 
knows  your  condition  and  the 
treatment  that  he  gave  you 
at  that  time. 

Fear  Eliminated 

We  w’ere  afraid  that  when 
a  girl  came  up  to  our  Health 
Department  and  the  doctor 
made  a  record  of  her  ailment 
she  would  say,  1  guess  I  had 
better  not  go  to  that  Health 
Department  again,  because 
the  employment  office  will  see 
that  record  and  the  first  thing 
I  know  if  my  health  condition 
is  too  bad  I  will  be  dis¬ 
charged."  We  have  shown 
our  people  that  that  is  not 
true,  and  our  people  believe 
it  is  not  true. 

We  never  discharge  a  man  or  woman  in  our  store 
l)ecause  of  illness,  but  what  we  do  when  we  find  people 
in  our  store  who  are  ill  is  to  try  to  cure  them,  and 
if  they  are  not  ])hysicallv  able  to  fill  the  position  that 
thev  are  occu])ving  we  find  some  other  position  that 
thev  can  fill.  Nobody  in  all  our  store  has  ever  objected 
to  having  these  records  made  iij)  in  our  Health  Depart¬ 
ment.  and  with((ut  them  our  physicians  and  our  nurses 
couldn’t  conduct  the  service  in  the  way  that  it  should 
be  conducted. 

One  thing  that  we  have  learned  from  e.xperience  and 
have  proved  to  be  a  big  success  is  that  we  have  to 
])rotect  our  people  against  themselves.  W’e  are  all  just 
the  same  way.  We  are  afraid  to  go  to  a  doctor  for 
fear  something  will  be  discovered  that  recpiires  an  o|)er- 
ation. 


F.  E.  Eastman 

Eastman  Bros.  &  Bancroft.  Portland.  Me. 
Board  of  Directors,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
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W’e  Iiave  what  we  call  secretaries  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  in  our  store,  and  one  of  the  principal  duties  of  a' 
secretary  is  to  keep  his  or  her  eyes  open  looking  for 
somebody  that  is  getting  run  down  and  ought  to  be 
sent  up  to  the  Health  Department,  looking  for  the  man 
or  woman  who  has  pale,  sunken  cheeks,  looking  for 
the  man  or  woman  who  has  a  cold  or  cough.  It  is  our 
duty  to  get  that  jjerson  to  the  Health  Department  as 
soon  as  we  can  so  that  we  can  stave  off  tuberculosis, 
pneumonia  or  any  disease  of  that  kind.  I  believe  that 
we  are  justified  in  using  almost  strong-arm  methods 
in  preventing  illness  among  our  people.  We  try  to 
prevent  pneumonia  by  curing  the  cold  and  to  stop  tuber¬ 
culosis  before  it  starts,  and  that  is  the  great  function 
of  our  Health  Department  in  our  store. 

Correcting  the  Cause 

Tlie  question  is.  how  do  you  know  when  a  person’s 
health  is  failing?  How’  do  you  know  when  they  are 
l)elow  par?  I  will  tell  you  one  way  to  find  out.  One 
of  your  department  heads  has  come  to  you  probably 
some  time — he  has  to  me — and  said:  “We  have  a  man 
down  in  such  and  such  a  department,  used  to  be  a 
good  salesman,  used  to  be  efficient,  but  he  has  fallen 
down,  his  sales  are  off,  and  it  has  been  going  on  for 
some  time,  and  I  think  we  had  better  fire  him.” 

Don’t  fire  him.  Investigate  immediately.  A  man 
who  has  been  efficient  and  a  good  salesman,  looking  after 
the  interests  of  your  business  so  that  it  has  become 
a  habit  with  him,  doesn’t  suddenly  change  that  habit 
of  industry  and  good  salesmansip  any  more  than  you 
change  any  other  fixed  habit  suddenly.  There  is  usually 
some  physical  cause  liehind  it. 

It  is  our  moral  obligation  to  look  after  the  health 
of  our  people.  Why?  If  you  have  a  dangerous  machine 
in  your  factory  and  one  of  your  workmen  working 
about  that  machine  l)reaks  his  arm  or  cuts  his  finger, 
the  law  in  Massachusetts  says  you  have  to  take  care 
of  him.  because  you  have  caused  him  to  work  around  a 
dangerous  machine.  Here  is  where  the  moral  obligation 
comes  in.  You  hire  a  woman  and  you  put  her  behind 
your  sales  counter,  and  she  has  to  stand  there  all  day 
long  talking  to  different  people.  In  the  course  of  doing 
your  work  she  is  subject  to  the  possibility  of  infection 
or  contagion.  It  is  up  to  the  stores  to  3o  everything 
they  can  for  the  health  of  their  people,  not  only  for 
economic  reasons  but  for  moral  reasons. 

Effects  of  Worry 

We  try  to  do  everything  we  can  to  stop  the  worry 
of  our  people.  It  doesn’t  do  you  any  harm  to  go  hungry 
once  in  a  while.  And  if  we  are  suffering  pain,  we  can 
grin  and  bear  it.  But  the  thing  that  gnaws  into  men’s 
souls  is  worry.  So  we  do  everything  we  can  (and  we 
consider  it  health  work,  too)  to  prevent  worry  among 
our  people.  There  is  nothing  that  worries  people  more 
than  the  thought  that  if  they  are  out  ill,  they  don’t 
know  what  is  going  to  become  of  their  family,  what  is 
going  to  become  of  their  doctor’s  bill.  We  started  a 
scheme  in  our  store  several  years  ago  whereby  people 
can  be  out  ill  for  twenty-six  weeks  in  a  year  and  get 
their  full  salary,  and  a  good  many  of  them  get  it  a 
good  deal  longer  than  that  when  they  have  continued 
illness. 


We  have  an  arrangement  with  our  Mutual  Aid  Asso¬ 
ciation  whereby  we  pay  half  and  the  Association  pays 
half  up  to  $15  a  week.  If  a  girl  is  getting  $20  a  week, 
the  Mutual  Aid  pays  $10,  and  Jordan  Marsh  pays  the 
other  $10.  If  a  man  or  woman  receives  $50  a  week, 
the  Mutual  Aid  pays  $15  a  week  and  Jordan  Marsh  the 
other  $35.  We  believe  that  makes  them  better  sales¬ 
people  and  healthier  because  it  relieves  them  from 
worry.  We  constantly  tell  our  people  that  if  they  get 
into  financial  distress,  due  to  grocer’s  bills  or  doctor’s 
or  anything  that  is  keeping  them  awake  nights,  to 
come  to  us  and  we  will  lend  them  money.  We  lose  some 
money  that  way  occasionally,  but  not  much. 

Fighting  Colds 

Harvard  Medical  School  started  with  us  sometime 
ago  what  we  called  a  cold  campaign.  We  had  a  num¬ 
ber  of  tableaus  that  we  showed  our  people  from  day  to 
day.  Dr.  Emmons  worked  up  a  little  comic  drama  that 
was  presented  to  our  i)eople,  showing  the  way  they 
catch  colds,  and  showing  the  way  to  prevent  catching 
cold.  It  went  over  with  great  effect.  The  next  year 
and  the  year  after  there  was  a  tremendous  reduction  in 
the  number  of  colds  that  our  people  suffered  in  the 
store. 

Harvard  Medical  School  is  prepared  to  help  you  in 
this  work.  I  don’t  know  of  any  more  pleasant  duty 
than  to  recommend  to  you  this  work  that  is  being 
done  by  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 

There  are  about  25  different  stores  in  Boston  and 
other  parts  of  the  country  which  supported  this  Harvard 
Medical  School  work  in  the  stores  for  five  years.  For 
instance,  concerns  like  Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Halle  Broth¬ 
ers,  Lord  &  Taylor,  Joseph  Horne.  Now  all  those 
different  stores  have  started  health  departments,. 

Big  Savings  Made 

At  the  time  of  this  cold  campaign  we  had  this  result. 
During  the  month  of  January,  1923,  we  had  670  cases 
of  colds  in  the  store,  with  a  total  loss  of  2,892  days. 
However,  during  January,  1924  we  reduced  it  to  409 
cases  of  colds,  with  a  loss  of  995  working  days.  In 
January,  1925,  we  had  467  cases  of  colds  with  a  loss 
of  689  days.  That  is  in  two  years,  in  the  month  of 
January,  the  number  of  colds  in  our  establishment  was 
reduced  75  per  cent. 

We  like  to  think  that  our  work  was  responsible  for 
this  improvement.  We  get  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  out 
of  the  thought  that  jxjssibly  the  health  work  we  are 
doing  in  our  store,  and  the  campaign  that  was  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  reduced  the  number  of  colds  and  perhaps  the 
number  of  cases  of  pneumonia  and  jierhaps  the  numljer 
of  deaths  in  our  store.  We  get  a  whole  lot  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  out  of  that. 

It  will  interest  you  to  know  that  for  the  year  ending 
August  1,  1923,  we  had  a  total  of  44,914  lost  days  on 
account  of  illness,  while  for  the  year  ending  August  1, 
1924,  the  loss  was  only  35,505  days,  and  during  the 
year  ending  August  1,  1925,  the  loss  of  time  for  illness 
had  Ijeen  reduced  to  28,482,  or  about  40  i)er  cent.  We 
like  to  think  that  the  work  that  we  are  having  done  in 
our  store  and  the  work  that  we  are  doing  has  had 
something  to  do  with  that. 
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What  Our  Members  Think  of  Our  Service 

Expressions  of  Appreciation  Received  by  the  Association 
Offer  a  Challenge  to  Those  who  Do  Not  Use  Its  Facilities 


YC)UR  association  is  not  ^ivcn  to  talking 
imu'h  about  its  own  great  virtues.  I'lie  work  we 
have  to  do  for  onr  members  tbntnghont  the  country 
keei)s  ns  too  busy  to  spend  time  ])atting  ourselves  on  the 
back.  We  believe  it’s  mnch  more  important  to  earn  the 
good  opinion  of  the  merchants  we  serve  than  to  beg  for 
unmerited  praise. 

It  is  a  wholesome  thing  occasionally  to  let  a  little 
daylight  shine  cm  the  exiiressions  of  satisfaction  which 
we  receive  from  our  members.  These  letters  should  be 
stimulating  to  those  few  members  who  do  not  use 
the  Association  as  they  should. 

Hundreds  of  these  gratifying  letters  reach  us  every 
year.  They  mean  to  us  and  to  our  meml)ers  that  the 
national  organization  is  justifying  itself  thrfmgh  its 
constructive  service  in  addition  to  binding  together  into 
an  effective  and  forceful  unit  the  retailers  of  the  nation. 

Published  on  this  page  are  excerpts  from  letters  re¬ 
ceived  by  one  of  onr  service  bureaus  in  recent  months. 
The  rest  of  our  twelve  bureaus  have  ecpially  interesting 
exhibits.  Isn’t  there  a  challenge  here  to  use  your  Asso¬ 
ciation  as  these  stores  have — to  ask  for  the  help  it 
can  give  you  ? 

The  names  of  stores  from  which  these  letters  were 
reeek'etl  seill  he  sent  on  request. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

“We  have  found  your  Bureau  most  helpful  and  almost 
indispensable  at  times.  I  wonder  if  you  or  Mr.  Hahn 
quite  realize  how  indisj)ensable.  I  mean  that  you  of 
course  realize  when  inquiries  come  merchants  have 
some  good  reason  for  making  them  but  do  you  realize 
that  frecpiently  the  facts  furtiished  by  you  are  the  final 
straw  in  settling  amicably  questions  over  which  there 
may  be  quite  naturally  wide  differences  of  opinion 
among  the  managers  of  a  store?  Your  Bureau’s  facts 
are  taken  as  unbiased  and  im])artial.  also  often  impossi¬ 
ble  to  obtain  otherwise  by  tbe  inquiring  store.” 

*  '  *  * 

"Von  have  <jiven  me  much  validiblc  infor¬ 
mation,  and  the  exhaustive  manner  in  zehich 
you  have  gone  into  this  subject  but  again  em- 
f'hasices  to  me  the  thoroughness  and  intelli¬ 
gent  manner  in  zehich  everything  connected 
zeith  the  Xeze  York  office  is  carried  on." 

*  *  * 

“Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  complete  and  prac¬ 
tical  explanation  you  gave  in  answer  to  my  letter  asking 
for  the  most  modern  way  of  handling  goods  sent  out 
on  approbation.  The  information  yon  sent  has  enabled 
us  to  entirely  ret)rganize  this  section  of  our  business. 
Our  .system  of  taking  care  of  merchandise  .sent  out  on 
ajjprobation  was  rather  crude,  and  we  are  now  install¬ 
ing  a  system  by  which  it  is  covered  more  intelligently 
and  much  safer  than  in  the  past.”' 

*  *  * 

"ll’e  zeish  to  thank  you  for  your  f'rompt 


serz'iee. — This  is  the  identical  information  zee 
zeere  seeking  and  appreciate  the  fact  that  zee 
haz'e  this  sendee  to  assist  us  zehen  zee  are  in 
need  of  information  along  these  lines.” 

*  *  * 

“With  the  information  given  we  have  l)een  able  to 
formulate  ])rovisions  satisfactory  to  us  for  insertion  on 
onr  decorating  proposals  and  estimate  sheets.” 

*  *  * 

“ll'e  haz'C  found  the  points  embodied  in 
these  several  articles  z'cry  helpful  in  preparing 
our  plans,  and  thank  you  z'cry  much  for  the 
help  you  have  given  us  in  this  matter.” 

*  *  * 

“'I'lie  clippings  you  sent  were  just  what  was  wanted. 
Von  gave  ns  several  ideas  which  will  be  of  value  to  ns 
in  working  out  the  details  of  our  program.” 

*  *  * 

"ll’e  assure  you  that  the  information  sent 
has  been  a  great  help  to  us  and  zee  appreciate 
very  much  the  fact  of  being  able  to  look  over 
such  a  varied  number  of  suggestions.  IV e 
haz’e  received  many  details  zehich  zee  feel  zvill 
be  of  great  importance  to  us.” 

*  *  ♦ 

“Thank  you  very  much  for  the  information  on  duties 
of  the  floor  superintendent.  It  was  just  what  we 
wanted.” 

*  *  * 

"Thank  you  for  your  prompt  reply  to  our 
letter.  The  infoniuition  zeas  very  satisfactory 
and  zee  feel  it  zeill  be  of  considerable  Z'alue.” 

*  *  * 

“We  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  attention  and  ser¬ 
vice  you  have  given  us  in  the  last  month  in  cemnection 
with  letters  we  have  written  you.” 

*  ♦  ♦ 

"I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  service 
zehich  you  rendered.  I  have  been  able  to  get 
some  zaluable  information  from  the  articles 
that  you  sent.” 

*  *  5*1 

“Thanks  for  your  letters.  This  gives  us  exactly  what 
we  want  and  there  is  no  need  for  you  to  look  further 
into  this  matter  for  us.  I  wish  to  assure  you  that  you 
have  done  a  real  service  for  us.” 

♦  *  ★ 

“Il’c  zeish  to  thank  you  z'ery  much  for  the 
information  zehich  you  sent  us.  ll'e  feel  sure 
that  zee  haz'e  got  several  helpful  suggestions 
that  zeill  be  very  beneficial  to  our  organiz¬ 
ation.” 

*  *  * 

“I  have  just  recently  retttrned  to  the  (»ffice  and  find 
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vour  letter  with  the  information  we  requested.  This  is 
just  e.xactly  what  we  wanted  and  we  all  appreciate 
vour  efforts  in  our  behalf.” 

*  *  * 

"IFe  ccrtaiiilv  do  thank  you  for  this  detailed 
information  that  you  have  sent  us  and  the  in¬ 
terest  you  have  shoum.  IVe  have  gone  care¬ 
fully  over  the  reports  and  they  rcill  help  us 
materially  in  rearranging  our  system  for  hand¬ 
ling  incoming  and  outgoing  mail,  etc.” 

♦  *  * 

“Thank  you  for  the  detailed  letter  you  sent  regarding 
the  import  situation  as  existing  in  other  stores.  I  cer¬ 


tainly  appreciate  the  j)ains  to  which  you  have  gone  to 
give  me  as  complete  data  as  iKJSsible.” 

*  *  * 

“Thank  you  for  your  prompt  attention  to 
our  request  regarding  information  on  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  a  number  of  stores  relative  to  glove  silk, 
knit  and  rayon  underwear.  This  information  is 
very  interesting  and  helpful  and  2ce  appreciate 
your  cooperation.” 

*  * 

"Many  thanks  for  your  letter  regarding  our  complaint 
against  a  wholesaler.  W’e  l)elieve  you  have  done  good 
work  and  appreciate  your  interest  and  attention.” 


Measuring  the  Cost  of  Handling  and  Marking  Merchandise 

Address  by  Arthur  D.  Bibbs,  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland.  ().,  to  the  Traffic  Group 


During  the  i^ast  two  years  we  have  come  to  a 
new  era  in  merchandising,  conditions,  and  meth¬ 
ods.  This  change  has  lowered  inventories  and  for 
the  safety  of  its  operation  demanded  utmost  speed 
in  the  transportation  and  preparation  of  merchandise 
for  the  selling  floor.  The  number  of  cases  demanding 
special  treatment  or  e.xpediting  now  comprise  the  bulk 
of  our  arrivals.  So  that  we  must  i)repare  our  channels 
to  serve  all  arrivals  on  the  same  l)asis  demanded  re¬ 
cently  for  the  occasional  shipment  only. 

Our  major  e.xpense  item,  in  fact  practically  the  only 
one  within  our  control  is  payroll.  The  reduction  of  this 
jayroll  is  ])ossible  only  through  the  elimination  of 
handling  and  those  hindrances  which  contribute  either 
to  added  handling  (»r  delays  in  the  movement  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  ( )ur  first  consideration  must  l)e  the  arrange¬ 
ment  and  coordination  of  our  oi>erations  to  best  utilize 
the  space  allotted.  We  can  in  spite  of  cranq^ed  quar¬ 
ters  or  irregular  spaces,  definitely  lay  out  a  channel 
with  the  fewest  possible  cross-ups.  Eliminate  the  hind¬ 
rances  atid  extraneous  operations  and  then  forever 
guard  against  a  return  to  the  “old  way"  often  so  fondly 
regarded  by  our  fellow  workers.  'I'o  place  in  a  direct 
line  each  successive  oi)eration.  to  study  and  raise  each 
ojHjration  to  its  highest  efficiency — that  is  the  true  road 
to  economy  and  speed. 

Payroll  Control 

The  most  ex])ensive  element,  we  have  stated,  is  pay¬ 
roll.  Each  handling  costs  ])ayroll  time.  The  elimina¬ 
tion  of  handling  is  therefore  the  chief  subject  of  our 
research.  Any  ef|ui])ment.  mechanical  or  otherwise, 
which  does  awav  with  handling,  will  tend  to  reduce  the 
payroll.  During  the  i)ast  three  years  the  ])ortable  table 
and  portable  garment  rack  have  Iteen  widely  adiqUed 
and  have  undoubtedlv  gone  far  to  solve  the  handling 
problems  of  many  receiving  rooms.  They  do  away  with 
handling  and  through  flexibility  bring  to  its  highest 
efficienev  anv  limited  or  restricted  receiving  si)ace.  The 
major  portion  of  small  wares  and  all  garments  are  re- 
move<l  from  the  portable  table  or  rack  just  once  from 
the  time  thev  are  lifterl  from  the  package  until  disjdayed 
on  the  selling  floor.  In  1921.  with  old-style  equiimient. 
our  general  merchandise  receiving  room  was  badly  con¬ 


gested  during  the  j)eak  load  i)eriods.  With  ixjrtable 
equipment  we  now  handle  40  i)er  cent  more  tonnage 
and  have  ample  maneuver  room  or  open  sjace  for  even 
further  receipts. 

The  modern  marking  machine  i^ermits  the  mechanical 
marking  of  the  bulk  of  small  wares  and  furnishings. 
The  latest  development  i)ermits  the  marking  of  finest 
wares  in  a  fitting  manner,  a  finish  not  jxjssible  with  the 
machines  of  last  year.  The  billing  machine  bids  fair 
to  replace  longhand  in  the  production  of  garment  tickets. 

W'e  have  made  some  e.xtensive  time  studies  which  are 
highly  illuminating.  We  will  give  a  few  instances  to 
show  the  value  of  our  discoveries. 

Production  Increased 

We  have  increased  the  jiroduction  of  our  marking 
machines  15  jHjr  cent  through  eliminating  from  the 
markers'  duties  certain  oiKirations  not  i)roijerly  theirs. 
This  work  now  in  other  hands  has  made  no  saving  in 
payroll  but  w'ithout  added  e.xj)ense  has  added  speed  to 
our  marking  room  beyond  our  e.xi)ectations.  1  was 
astounded  to  discover  in  these  studies  the  large  projxjr- 
tions  of  oi)erating  time  during  which  the  machine  and 
operator  were  not  producing.  'I'he  15  j^er  cent  which  I 
referred  to  was  spent  in  asking  for  new  assignments, 
|)rocuring  sujqdies.  sorting  sizes,  and  placing  trucks. 

.\s  an  tmtstanding  accomplishment  we  now  mark 
an  average  of  59  dozen  men's  ties  per  hour,  against 
a  former  average  of  less  than  .10  dozen.  Men's  shirts 
now  average  .15  dozen  against  former  records  of  a])])rox- 
imately  half  that  amount. 

I  l)elieve  that  where  the  volume  justifies  it  a  Ikjiius 
.system  may  be  profitably  installetl.  but  such  installations 
must  l^e  along  conservative  lines  and  only  after  the 
thorough  study  and  rem(»val  of  all  im])ediments.  The 
basis  of  this  system  must  be  Task  Time,  not  pieces, 
for  it  takes  longer  to  mark  a  dozen  hose  with  toe 
stickers  and  wired  manufacturer's  lal)els  than  to  gum 
lal)el  a  dozen  ine.xjHjnsive  handkerchiefs. 

In  the  ixjrsonnel  of  the  traffic  department  we  find 
excellent  iMjssibilities  along  ])romotional  lines.  The 
training  obtaine<l  in  receiving.  stockkeei)ing  and  re¬ 
cording  provides  a  broad  f()undati(jn  for  the  education 
of  merchandise  or  buying  assistants. 
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Forecasting  the  Mode  and  Promoting  Good  Taste 

By  Edna  Woolman  Chase,  Editor  of  Vogue 


Vogue  illustrates  ftootl 
taste  and  bad  taste  in 

dressiitff  the  debutante 

.■it  the  fifteenth  .•innual  Con¬ 
vent  on  of  the  .S'ational  Retail 
Dry  Coods  .Association,  .Mrs. 
C'Ao.vt’,  the  Editor  of  Voyne, 
made  an  address  in  which  she 
used  sci’eral  young  women  to 
demonstrate  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  good  taste  and  bad  taste 
in  dress. 

The  young  wonman  at  the  left 
is  correct.  She  ivears  a  simflc 
white  chiffon  ci’cning  gown  en¬ 
tirely  untrimmed  except  for  a 
cluster  of  pale  pink  silk  roses 
at  the  girdle.  Her  slippers  are 
plain  flesh  coloured  satin,  and 
her  only  ornament  is  a  string 
of  small  pearls.  Her  hair  is 
softly  wai'cd  and  arranged  in 
a  natural,  unexaygetated  fash¬ 
ion.  She  c.rpresscs  youth,  sim¬ 
plicity,  good  style. 

The  young  woman  at  the  right 
is  incorrect.  She  is  dressed  in  a 
fashion  much  too  sophisticated 
and  elaborate  for  her  years.  She 
is  wearing  a  red  chiffon  e7'cn- 
ing  gown  embroidered  in  brilli¬ 
ants,  very  high-heeled  silver 
slippers  elaborately  embroider¬ 
ed,  long  earrings,  a  number  of 
bracelets,  and  a  heavy  rope  of 
pearls.  She  carries  an  ostrich 
feather  fan,  and  her  coiffure  is 
heaz’y  and  exaggerated. 

These  two  young  ladies  are  sis¬ 
ters,  and  the  one  dressed  incor¬ 
rectly  is  younger  than  the  one 
dressed  correctly.  The  photo¬ 
graph  shows  how  pretentious, 
badly  chosen,  inappropriate  dress 
can  submerge  completely  the 
charm  and  simplicity  of  youth. 
This  picture  typifies  bad  taste 
in  the  dress  of  a  debutante. 

(Photograph  copyright  by 
Vogue) 


I  HAVE  BEEN  ASKED  to  speak  on  Forecastiiifj 
the  Mode,  and,  in  the  very  l)eginninjj,  1  want  to  tell 
you  that  I  did  not  choose  this  subject.  In  fact, 
being  accustomed  all  my  life  to  hide  l)ehind  the  safe 
protection  of  the  printed  page,  I  find  it  j^rticularly 
trj’ing  to  come  out  into  the  oi)en  like  this  and  talk  to 
you  face  to  face  on  a  subject  about  which  you  prolably 
know  a  great  deal  yourselves.  It  is  always  so  much 
better  to  talk  to  people  about  things  that  neither  you 
nor  they  know  anything' about,  don’t  you  think?  One  is 
so  much  more  likely  to  get  away  with  it. 

But  having  l)een  very  ably  finessed  by  your  masterful 
secretary  into  jiromising  to 
speak  on  this  topic,  I  find 
myself  forced  to  ask  you  to 


forgive  me  if  what  I  have  to  say  seem  too  thoroughly  a 
X’^oc.UE  viewiwint.  Since  all  my  long  career  has  been 
on  this  one  magazine,  I  haven't  any  other.  Besitles, 
this  seems  to  me  an  especially  dangerous  subject — 
Forecasting  the  Mode.  If  I  tell  you  exactly  how  it  is 
done,  you  will  see  at  once  that  I  have  no  occult  j)ower 
— that  I  am  neither  a  fortune-teller  nor  a  prophetess — , 
and  then  \’ogue  may  be  without  honour  among  you. 

Not  a  Mystery 

Of  course,  I  know  that  to  the  members  of  mv  own 
sex  who  are  present,  it  would  l)e  hopeless  anyway  to 
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pretend  that  there  is  any  very  deep  mystery  in  this 
reading  of  the  fashion  cards — but  I  tlo  feel  that  every 
man  likes  to  believe  that  there  is  something  mysterious, 
something  instinctively,  intuitively  feminine  al)out  a 
fashion  forecast,  and  it  seems  hardly  fair  to  ask  me 
to  shake  that  belief.  But,  if  I  am  to  tell  you  the  truth, 

I  must  show  you  how  much  a  matter  of  observation 
and  of  logic  it  is,  and  then  I  suppose  the  masculine  part 
of  this  audience  will  decide  at  once  that,  if  that  is  all 
it  is,  men  have  all  the  logic  anyway,  and  a  good  many 
of  these  highly  paid,  more  or  less  unreasonable  females 
had  better  be  dispensed  with!  But  do  not  Ije  afraid, 
ladies,  I  shall  try  not  to  leave  them  with  that  impression. 

If  you  were  to  ask  me  to  summarize  in  the  briefest 
possible  formula  the  best  way  to  foretell  a  coming  mode, 

I  should  say — observe  fashion  in  the  right  place  and 
with  the  right  focus.  Now,  as  to  the  right  place — (juite 
naturally,  everybody  will  immediately  say  Paris.  Well, 
I’aris,  of  course,  but  not  only  Paris.  The  right  jtlaces 
to  observe  the  fashions  are  where  the  fashionables  fore¬ 
gather.  It  is  the  fashionable  who  make  the  fashions — 
not  the  designers,  not  the  great  couturiers,  not  even 
the  fashion  magazines.  It  is  the  women  of  the  fashion¬ 
able  world  who  make  the  fashions — what  they  accept 
is  the  fashion ;  what  they  reject  is  not. 

Deciding  Factors 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  designers  and  couturiers 
create  models.  But  creating  a  model  and  making  it  a 
fashion  are  very  far  from  being  the  same  thing.  You 
must  remember  that  many  are  created,  but  few  are 
chosen — and  it  is  those  few  that  are  chosen,  anfl  chosen 
by  the  right  people,  that  l>ecome  the  fashion.  And  it  is 
just  at  this  point  that  the  fashion  magazine  begins  to 
])lay  its  role.  It  is  at  this  point  that  you  must  get  the 
right  focus  on  the  mode — you  must  know  how  to  tell  the 
fashions  from  the  follies.  Even  if  every  woman  of  the 
fashionable  world  could  Ije  dependetl  uixtn  to  choose 
her  clothes  with  flawless  taste,  it  would  still  be  imposs¬ 
ible  for  most  of  the  world  to  l)e  jtrivileged  to  see  them. 
But,  heaven  knows,  that  is  not  the  ca.se.  When  I  say 
that  it  is  the  fashionables  who  make  the  fashions,  I 
don’t  mean  to  infer  that  every  woman  in  the  so-called 
world  of  society  is  a  woman  of  fashion;  far  from  it! 
There  is,  in  fact,  an  appalling  amount  of  bad  dressing, 
of  (piestionable  taste,  everywhere  in  the  world.  Both 
the  fashion-wise  and  unwise  seek  some  authoritative 
judge,  some  e.xperienced,  discriminating,  im]>artial  guide 
to  chic.  .\nd  it  is  just  here  that  I  must,  reluctantly,  and 
modestly,  of  course,  give  you  the  i)rescrii>tion  (or 
])erhaps  subscription  would  l)e  a  better  word)  for  this 
guide— you  should  take  a  Vo(;i  E's-Eye  \’iew  of  the 
Mode. 

For  a.  \'o<;i’E’s-Eye  \’iew  is  a  whcdly  imper.sonal  one. 
We  are  in  a  |X)sition  to  survey  the  whole  field  of  fash¬ 
ion  and  to  rejxjrt  only  that  which  is  smart,  which  is  new, 
and  which  is  correct  from  the  standpoint  of  good  taste. 
Unlike  either  the  creators  of  the  mode  <jr  the  shops’ 
buyers,  who  naturally  must  sell  what  they  have  made 
and  bought,  we  are  free  to  see  the  whole  panorama  of 
the  mode  as  it  j)asses  under  our  unprejudiced  eyes  and 
to  report  accurately  without  fear  or  favour  what  we 
find  smart — for  it  matters  not  to  us  whether  kasha  or 


crepe  is  worn,  or  whether  to  Chanel  or  to  Patou  go  the 
honours  of  the  season.  We  have  no  stock  in  any  com¬ 
modity  or  house,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  sublime  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  us  who  wins  the  fashion  race,  so  long  as 
what  we  jniblish  passes  our  standard  of  taste  and  our 
reports  are  correct  and  informative. 

Reporting  Style 

We  maintain  a  very  highly  trained  staff  of  special¬ 
ists  to  report  and  forecast  the  mode — editors  who  fol¬ 
low  the  footsteps  of  the  modish  wherever  they  wander, 
and  many  of  our  contributory  editors  are  themselves 
women  of  the  smart  world.  Wherever  there  is  chic  to 
l)e  seen,  you  may  depend  upon  it.  there  is  one  of  our 
representatives  on  hand  to  rejjort  it.  You  can  readily 
imagine  that  to  maintain  a  group  of  specialists  in  this 
field  is  a  tremendously  expensive  thing  to  do.  Our  cost 
for  gathering  t^s  information  alone — exclusive  of  every 
operating  exijetise — ,  just  our  fashion  staff  and  the  raw 
material  Ixjfore^it  is  prepared  for  the  press,  costs  us 
$395,305  per  year. 

<  )f  course,  we  know  that  certain  of  the  larger,  more 
progressive  merchajjts  in  the  big  cities  emi)loy  style  ad¬ 
visors  and  fashi<)t)Sgttporters  of  their  own  for  this  very 
pur])ose.  I  often  meet  these  representatives  in  the  high¬ 
ways  of  fashion.  This  is  a  clever,  intelligent  thing  to  do, 
but.  obviously,  this  can  only  Ik;  done  in  a  limited  way. 
It  is  not  j)racticable  for  the  great  majority  of  shops 
throughout  the  country,  and,  even  if  it  were,  you  would 
need  a  gauge — an  unbiased.  im))ersonal  jiulge  to  ))ass 
sentence,  so  to  S|)eak.  on  the  evidence  that  your  scouts 
bring  in.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  be  to  you, 
lK)th  through  our  magazine  and  through  our  Bulletin 
Service  which  is  i)repared  esj)ecially  for  the  trade.  In 
\’o(;uF.  itself  and  in  this  Bulletin,  we  try  to  give  you, 
not  only  the  mode  at  its  beginning,  but  the  mode 
throughout  its  course. 

A  Complete  Picture 

Imagine,  if  you  like,  a  racetrack  with  observers  sta¬ 
tioned  at  different  points.  ( )ne  observer  sees  all  the 
horses  start — sees  all  the  models ‘in  all  the  great  col¬ 
lections — and  reports  to  us.  The  next,  and  most  import¬ 
ant  observer,  takes  the  point  I  have  ])reviously  de- 
scriljed  and  reix)rts  on  which  of  the  mfulels  are  chosen 
by  the  smart  Frenchwoman.  Those  that  have  not  been 
so  chosen  are  eliminated  from  the  race  for  smartness, 
and  generally  from  the  race  for  popularity  as  well — 
though  not  always.  The  third  observer,  a  society  woman 
in  New  York,  chronicles  the  bringing  over  of  such  of 
these  models  as  are  ordered  i)ersonaIly  by  smart  .Xmer- 
ican  women  in  Paris.  These  constitute  the  high  point 
of  fashion  over  here.  The  fourth,  in  touch  with  the 
great  imi)orters,  sees  and  chooses  from  their  collections. 
1  he  fifth  takes  up  the  tale  as  it  concerns  the  great 
New  York  shops. 

From  the  reports  of  all.  taken  together,  such  i)roi)he- 
cies  as  \’or.UE  indulges  in  are  made  up.  I  believe  that, 
bv  studying  f)ur  magazine,  the  merchant  who  has  m> 
fashion  staff  in  Paris  may  be  warned  far  ahead,  while 
the  merchant  who  has  such  a  staff  will  find  it  invaluable 
to  check  its  reports  with  ours.  Besides  that,  there  are 
two  points  in  the  life  of  every  fashion — at  its  birth  and 
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at  its  death — when  Vot.uk 
can  be  invaluable  to  you. 
W'e  can  tell  you  when  the 
stork  is  coming  and  when  to 
call  in  the  undertaker.  And. 
at  the  rate  fashions  are  l)e- 
ing  born  and  murdered 
these  days,  I  can  tell  you 
there  isn’t  very  much  time 
bet  wen  these  two  events. 

*  Too  Rapid  Change 

I  sometimes  think  that  if 
the  mode  could  si)eak,  it 
would  say — “Since  I  am  so 
quickly  done  for,  I  wonder 
what  I  was  begun  for.” 

I  often  wonder  if  you 
merchants  do  not  defeat 
your  own  purpose  in  the 
rapid  over-popularization  of 
certain  fashions.  Perhaps; 
your  motto  is  “a  short  life 
and  a  merry  one.”  and  far 
be  it  from  me  to  complain, 
because,  as  I  said  a  moment 
ago,  the  more  fashions  that 
are  born  and  buried  the 
more  we  shall  have  to  write 
about.  But  there  is  one  im- 
ixjrtant  thing  you  should 
bear  in  mind — and  this  re¬ 
mark  is  esjjecially  directed 
to  the  manufacturers — 
when  a  million  feet  are  pat¬ 
tering  the  pavements  in 
coloured  shoes,  or  when  a 
million  heads  are  bobbing 
under  (ligolo  hats,  those 
fashions  are  no  longer 
smart.  I'liey  are  popular ; 
and  the  two  terms  are  not 
.synonymous.  I'he  more  a 
thing  becomes  i)opular.  the 
less  it  becomes,  smart.  This 
rule  works  just  in  that  di¬ 
rect  ratio.  Don't  forget  that. 

Deiiiainl  and  Style 
I  have  often  been  remon¬ 
strated  with  on  this  i)oint. 
Certain  manufacturers  or 
merchants  will  sa}- — "why. 
we  are  selling  more  such 
and  suches  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  What  do  you  meati 
by  saying  they  are  no  longer 
the  mode?”  That  is  just  it. 
The  clever  merchant  must 
know  when  a  fashion  has 
reached  the  saturation  point 
in  his  vicinity.  That  is  his 
problem,  and  if  he  uses 
X’oGL'E  correctly,  uses  it  as 


\  0(.i;e  illustrates  gooil  taste  and  had  taste  in  dressing  for  the  etmntry 

I  he  youHfi  tt'oman  at  the  left  is  iiieorreetly  dressed .  She  is  wearing  a  badly  eiit,  faney. 
tieo-fieee  blue  silk  dress  embroidered  in  f'iiik  rosebuds.  Her  shoes  are  of  raffia,  also  elaborately 
embroidered  in  straw  roses.  Her  hat.  -which  is  a  siinffie  felt  shafe.  has  been  foolishly 
ornamented  zc.th  siher  ribbon  and  ffink  fiozvers.  and  decorated  fnrih.'r  zeilh  an  (o-namental 
bin.  She  zvears  a  heazy  crystal  necklace  and  carries  a,  silk  Inui  embroidered  in  roses,  ami 
white  kid  gloz'cs  zeith  frilly  cuffs.  Her  hair  is  done  iji  hufie  fufts  oz'cr  her  ears — an  abomi¬ 
nable  md  Z'ulfiar  fashion.  This  youn;i  zeoman  tybifies  bad  style  from  head  to  foot.  Her 
dress  is  badly  ent  and  has  a  great  deal  of  meanintiless  ornamentation.  Her  shoes  are  silly, 
fussy,  and  unfit  fo^  zealking  in  the  country.  Her  hat  is  thoriatghly  bad  form  for  the  country. 
Her  gloz’CS  and  bag  zeill  be  ill-ehosen  for  any  costume,  but  utterly  out  of  /'/cirr  for  i 
country  ensemble.  In  short,  the  thing  that  is  the  first  regiiisite  of  good  style  — i.  e..  its  iituess 
— is  totally  lacking  in  this  costume. 

The  young  zvoman  at  the  right  e.rfires.ses  ezrrything  that  is  correct  and  good  form  for  the 
country.  Her  coiffure  is  neat,  zvell-brushed.  and  simbic.  She  zeears  a  tzeo-bieee  dress  zeh.eh 
consists  of  a  bl(’i»ly  bb'^tb'd  .skirt  of  fle.sh  coloured  erefe  de  (  blue  zvith  a  lumber  of  jersey 
in  a  tone  to  match.  Her  hat  is  a  simble  shabe  trimmed  only  zeith  a  band  of  grosgrain  ribbon. 
She  zi'cars  heazy.  antelobe  gloz'cs  and  zeell-cut  , sensible  shoes  of  zehiie  buckskin  com¬ 

bined  zvith  brotvn  leather.  She  is  comfortably.  tJ/'/'ro.^runr/r.  and  smartly  dressed  for  the 
country.  Her  costume  is  in  good  taste  throuohont. 

(Photograbh  eobyright  by  Vogcf..) 
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a  mariner  uses  a  barometer,  he  knows  just  when  to 
spread  his  sales  and  when  to  begin  to  reef  in.  Do 
not  inter  from,  all  this,  however,  that  I  am  suggesting 
that  you  should  not  reap  the  full  profit  of  a  fashion 
when  it  is  at  the  flood-tide.  Quite  the  contrary.  I  only 
mean  that  you  should  begin  to  watch  out,  at  that  point, 
tor  the  recession  of  the  tide  and  not  be  caught  with  a 
supply  when  the  demand  ceases.  When  your  salesgirls 
arc  telling  your  customers,  "Everybody  is  wearing  such 
and  suches ;  we  are  selling  more  of  these  than  anything 
else.”  just  about  that  time  you  want  to  turn  your 
weather  eye  on  your  barometer.  You  will  probablv  find 
that  we  are  signaling  something  new  on  the  horizon. 

Styles  Which  Survive 

And  just  here,  let  me  make  clear  to  you  what  our 
role  is  in  forecasting  this  new  mode.  We  are  not  trying 
to  hasten  the  i)assing  of  an  established  fashion,  nor 
are  we  trying  to  create  a  new  otie.  We  are  just  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  bridge,  so  to  speak,  and  telling  you  with  an 
impartial  eye  what  we  see  approaching.  It  is  for  you. 
then,  to  decide  how  to  steer  your  course.  And  don’t 
accuse  fashion  of  being  fickle — just  rememljer  that  this 
is  life.  Fashion  that  is  born  of  woman  must  die  just 
as  inevitably  as  man — and  the  faster  it  lives,  the  sooner 
it  must  die.  When  the  highly  placed  ladies  who  are  the 
first  to  sponsor  a  new  mode  see  that  it  has  reached  the 
popular  stage,  they  are  also  the  first  to  drop  it.  No 
woman  of  fastidious  taste  wants  to  wear  what  a  million 
other  women  are  wearing.  Nevertheless,  the  more  fun¬ 
damentally  good  a  fashion  is,  the  better  its  chances  of 
survival.  Therefore,  it  is  highly  essential  that  you  ex¬ 
ercise  the  quality  of  good  taste  in  your  purchasing. 
.-\nd  here,  again,  I  think  that  \’ogue  can  be  of  great 
service  to  you. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  it  has  been  \'ogue's  selective 
taste  more  than  any  other  one  quality  that  has  caused  it 
to  become  the  recognized  authority  that  it  now  is  on  all 
questions  of  fashion  and  form,  not  only  in  America  but 
in  the  entire  world.  When  I  tell  you  that  British  \'^ogue 
— Ijecause  we  publish  a  flourishing  British  Vogue  in 
London — is  the  accepted  fashion  authority  in  England, 
I  don’t  suppose  you  will  find  it  hard  to  believe.  Nat¬ 
urally,  it  isn’t  difficult  to  lie  a  fashion  authority  in 
England.  But,  when  I  tell  you  that  in  Paris  we  publish 
a  French  Vogue,  and  that  we  have  a  far  smarter  and 
larger  circulation  than  their  leading  French  fashion 
publication,  and  that  we  carry  at  least  one  third  more 
French  advertising  than  it  does,  I  think  you  will  be 
surprised  and  will  agree  with  us  that  we  must  have  some 
quality  that  is  rather  uncommon.  If  I  wanted  to  be 
more  dramatic  and  to  stick  more  closely  to  my  text, 
I  might  tell  you  that  this  uncommon  quality  was  our 
ability  to  forecast  the  mode,  but  I  have  already  told  you 
about  that,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  quality  that  has 
enabled  us  to  build  and  to  hold  our  unique  place  is  a 
rarer  one. 

Growth  of  Taste 

Perhaps,  it  may  occur  to  some  of  you  that,  after  all. 
it  is  hardly  in  perfect  taste  for  me,  as  the  Editor  of 
Vogue,  to  speak  of  this  supremacy,  and  I  assure  you 
I  should  not  have  done  so  if  I  did  not  think  that  this 


question  of  good  taste  should  be  as  vital  to  you,  as 
merchants,  as  it  is  to  us,  as  editors. 

We  feel  that  our  attitude  toward  our  readers  in  this 
particular  is  one  of  great  responsibility,  and  I  am 
delighted  and  encouraged  to  see  that  more  and  more, 
in  the  merchandising  methods  and  in  the  advertising  of 
the  great  shops  of  America,  this  element  of  taste  is  being 
given  greater  consideration.  It  is  not  enough  to  give 
only  go()d  value,  now'adays :  the  shop  that  strives  to 
educate  both  its  buyers  and  its  customers  to  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  what  is  really  good  style  is  doing  something 
tar  more  worth  while  than  the  merchant  who  is  merely 
concerned  with  profit  and  loss  and  a  square  deal.  Nor 
is  it  true,  as  so  many  jHiople  seem  to  believe,  that  to 
dress  in  good  taste  or  to  furnish  one’s  home  tastefully 
is  far  more  exiDensive  than  to  do  the  reverse.  Taste  is 
not  a  question  of  money ;  it  is  a  question  of  knowledge. 
It  costs  no  more  to  make  a  well-designed  thing  than  a 
poorly  designed  one ;  but  it  does  cost  something  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  i)eople  to  a  sufficiently  <liscriminating  standard 
to  l)e  able  to  clujose  between  the  right  thing  and  the 
wrong  thing.  .\nd  it  is  just  here  that  \’ogue  and  the 
manufacturers  and  merchants  of  America  can  and  are 
collaborating  in  forming  the  desire  and  supplying  the 
demand  tor  l)etter,  but  not  necessarily  more  costly 
things. 

It  seems  to  me  that  you,  as  retail  merchants,  stand  in 
a  peculiarly  strategic  ixjsition  in  this  matter.  You  are 
at  the  ix>int  where  you  can  touch  the  question  at  its 
source.  You  can  say  to  the  manufacturer,  “No,  I  will 
iKJt  purchase  from  you.  l>eaiuse  your  things  are  not  in 
good  taste.”  Your  influence,  if  proiJerly  exerted  upon 
the  manufacturer,  could  keep  at  least  half  the  horrors 
that  are  now  produced  from  ever  reaching  the  eyes  of 
the  unwary  consumer. 

Right  People  Scarce 

Don’t  think  that  I  do  not  realize  how  many  problems 
the  practical  working  out  of  such  a  policy  requires — 
I  do,  I  assure  you  I  do — ,  and  I  have  a  fearful  premon¬ 
ition  right  now  that  after  this  advice  I  am  going  to  be 
l>eseiged  by  many  letters  asking  me  where  you  can 
obtain  a  staff  of  men  and  women  equipped  with  this  rare 
gift,  this  feeling  for  the  beautiful,  the  right  thing. 
Well,  it  is  very  difficult — and  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have 
to  answer  you  as  I  did  Mr.  Paul  Bonwit,  one  day, 
when  I  happened  to  meet  him  in  his  shop.  We  were 
discussing  a  certain  department,  and  Mr.  Bonwit  was 
not  satisfied  with  it.  He  turned  to  me  and  said,  “Look 
here,  Mrs.  Chase,  what  I  need  is  a  genius,  what  I  need 
is  two  geniuses — do  you  know  where  I  can  get  ’em?” 
And  I  replied,  “No,  I  don’t  Mr.  Bonwit,  and  if  I  did. 
I’d  get  them  for  \’ogue  right  now.” 

It  is  no  easy  matter,  this  question  of  securing  a  per¬ 
sonnel  of  distinguished  taste  and  at  the  same  time  effici¬ 
ently  trained  or  disciplined  minds  to  put  their  knowledge 
to  a  practical  use.  If  there  were  more  of  these  people, 
our  task  would  be  easier.  Perhaps,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  hope  that  some  day  our  National  Government  may 
awaken  to  the  fact  that  it  might  do  its  share  in  de¬ 
veloping  a  real  art -consciousness  in  the  life  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people.  Does  it  not  seem  strange  that  with  all  our 
vast  wealth,  our  great  prosperity,  our  limitless  resources, 
we  should  have  a  government  that  makes  no  appropri- 
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ation  for  the  spread  of  art? 
All  that  is  left  to  private 
enterprise. 


Fostering  Art 

We  have  a  Department 
of  Labor,  a  Department  of 
Commerce,  a  Department  of 
Agriculture,  a  department 
of  this  and  that,  but  we  have 
no  Department  of  Fine  Art. 
Why  is  France  such  a  pot¬ 
ent  country  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world  to-day  ?  It  has 
very  little  money,  depreci¬ 
ated  currency,  devastated 
lands,  but  it  has  taste, 
beauty,  art.  Probably,  a 
third  of  the  money  poured 
into  France  is  poured  into 
it  because  they  have  taste. 
Our  architects  are  trained  in 
France,  our  painters,  sculp¬ 
tors,  jewellers,  craftsmen 
are  trained  in  France.  Our 
best  fashion  impulses  come 
from  France.  The  people  of 
France  have  a  highly  devel¬ 
oped  art  -  consciousness. 
Why?  Because  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  France  has  a  De¬ 
partment  of  Art — it  fosters, 
encourages,  subsidizes  good 
taste.  Well,  we  have  noth¬ 
ing  like  that,  but  we  are  a 
young  country,  and,  now 
that  we  have  all  the  gold  in 
the  world,  perhaps  our  peo¬ 
ple  will  discover  that  they 
have  less  interest  in  money, 
more  desire  for  leisure, 
more  interest  in  living,  in 
entertaining,  in  travel,  in 
art. 

The  next  great  Renaiss¬ 
ance  of  Art  is  bound  to 
come  to  America,  because  a 
Renaissance  always  comes 
where  the  wealth  of  the 


Vogue  illustrates  good  taste  and  bad  taste  in  a  daytime  ensemble  for  toivn 


The  young  woman  at  the  left  is  posed  in  a  costume  of  zvhich 
all  the  parts  are  wrong  in  relation  to  each  other.  Her  dress 
of  georgette  crepe  is  a  combination  of  a  number  of  inharmo¬ 
nious  colours,  much  too  sriking  in  design.  With  this  over¬ 
elaborate  dress,  she  is  wearing  a  tweed  top  coat,  totally  out  of 
keeping.  Her  hat  is  inoffensive  in  shape,  but  inappropriate  in 
material — gold  cloth  and  lace  with  a  fancy,  bad-style  pin  at 
the  front.  She  wears  a  heavy  chain  of  crystal  beads.  Her  gloves 
are  the  last  word  in  bad  style,  heaznly  embroidered  and  trimmed 
with  gay  applications  of  coloured  kid.  Her  bag  is  an  expensive 
one  of  gaudy  tapestry,  and  her  shoes  are  of  black  satin,  which 
are  wholly  inappropriate  for  street  wear.  This  costume  is 
composed  of  ill-chosen,  unrelated  parts,  and  the  effect  is  cheap. 


unbecoming  and  common. 

The  young  woman  at  the  right  is  dressed  in  a  conservative, 
chic,  and  becoming  ensemble  for  town  wear.  Her  costume  is  a 
harmonious  whole.  The  dress  is  a  simple  model  in  two  tones 
of  grey  crepe  de  Chine.  Her  coat  is  in  grey  cloth  to  match, 
trimmed  with  shaded  grey  fur.  Her  hat  is  a  close,  plain  shape 
made  of  grey  grosgrain  ribbon.  She  wears  a  single  choker  of 
pearls.  Her  pull-on  gloves  are  of  grey  antelope.  Her  stockings 
are  of  grey  silk,  flat  envelope  purse  of  soft  green  leather.  The 
ensemble  typifies  what  is  now  the  accepted  mode  for  street  wear 
in  town.  It  is  appropriate  and  good  jstyle  in  every  detail  and  what 
a  well-bred  young  woman  should  choose. 

(Photograph  copyright  by  Vogue) 
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world  is  centred.  But,  before  we  can  hope  to  contribute 
much  to  the  art  of  the  world,  we  must  learn  to  appreci¬ 
ate  it.  We  can’t  hope  to  create  what  we  do  not  under¬ 
stand.  We  must  get  to  the  point,  at  least,  where  we 
can  recognize  and  preserve  a  good  thing  when  we  have 
it.  Fancy  the  city  of  New  York  permitting  Madison 
Square  Garden  to  be  torn  down !  Such  a  thing  could 
never  have  happened  in  Paris. 

Good  Things  Rule 

Perhaps  our  people  are  not  quite  ready  for  any  big 
art  movement,  but  they  certainly  have  a  thoroughly 
awakened  style  consciousness,  if  not  an  art  one,  and 
they  are  ready  for  good  furniture,  good  china,  good 
decoration,  good  shoes,  good  hats,  good  clothes,  good 
fabrics.  The  manufacturers  who  are  producing  such 
things,  who  are  improving  their  lines  consistently  year 
by  year,  are  rendering  to  the  country  an  inestimable 
service.  The  merchants  who  help  them  by  buying  as 
much  of  their  best  as  they  can  possibly  dispose  of,  who 
urge  their  advertising  departments  to  explain  and  popu¬ 
larize  this  best,  who  educate  their  sales  forces  to  appre¬ 
ciate  and  sell  it,  deserve  all  the  prosperity  that  I  feel 
sure  they  will  eventually  achieve.  They  are  working 
with  the  tide,  not  against  it. 

Now,  a  magazine  like  Vogue  is  consistently  trying 
to  impose  upon  this  prosperous  people  a  taste  and  de¬ 
sire  for  the  correct,  the  charming  thing.  We  don’t  urge 
people  to  buy  more  things.  I  think  we  are  all  prone  to 


buy  better  things.  To  have  a  higher  selective  taste. 
Furthermore,  we  have  found  that  capitalizing  good 
taste  is  a  very  paying  business.  It  is  the  most  outstand¬ 
ing  and  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Nast  or¬ 
ganization;  it  is  the  rule  by  which  we  measure  the 
suitability  of  material  for  any  of  our  magazines.  We 
believe  this  element  of  taste  has  ever^'thing  in  the 
world  to  recommend  it,  that  like  honesty,  taste  is  the 
best  policy;  in  fact,  as  we  understand  it,  it  is  only 
another  word  for  honesty.  We  believe  that  any  one 
who  brings  this  quality  into  his  business  will  find  that 
he  has  not  only  raised  his  prestige,  but  increased  his 
profits. 

I  have  been  talking  to  you  at  some  length  on  this 
subject  and  maybe  you  are  all  thinking,  “Well,  this  all 
sounds  very  fine — very  ‘high  hat’  (I  think  that’s  what 
my  young  daughter  would  call  it) — but,  after  all,  it  is 
too  intangible  to  be  of  much  real  value  to  us.’’  Well, 
we  want  to  be  of  service  to  you,  we  want  to  help  you  to 
commercialize  good  taste,  and  I  have  been  thinking  of 
some  practical  way  in  which  to  demonstrate  to  you  some 
of  the  points  I  have  been  talking  about.  Therefore,  I 
projxjse  to  show  you  three  concrete  living  examples  of 
what  I  think  exemplifies  good  taste  and  bad  taste  in 
dressing.  And,  if  you  think  this  demonstration  is  help¬ 
ful,  I  would  like  to  tell  of  a  way  in  which  Vogi^e  could 
help  you  to  stage  such  exhibitions  in  your  own  shops. 

(See  illustrations  on  preceding  pages.) 


Merchandise  Managers  Start  Piece  Goods  Shortage  Study 


J^EX’ELOPMENTS  in  the  Merchandise  Managers’ 
Group  since  the  Convention  give  promise  that  an 
unusual  i)rogram  of  activity  will  be  realized  by  that 
organization  during  the  coming  year.  The  plans  pro¬ 
vide  for  substantial  research  activity,  a  big  extension  of 
membership  and  much  constructive  committee  work. 

By  agreement  with  the  Retail  Delivery  Association 
and  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  A.  W.  Einstein  has  been  placed 
in  charge  of  the  headquarters  activity  of  the  Merchan¬ 
dise  Managers’  Group.  Mr.  Einstein  will  continue  as 
Manager  of  the  Retail  Delivery  Association.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  W.  A.  Fitzgerald,  the  Association’s  Director  of 
Research  and  Information,  who  has  been  in  charge  of 
’the  Merchandise  Managers’  Grouj)  since  its  organiz¬ 
ation.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  been  forced  to  give  up  this 
added  responsibility  because  of  the  increasing  pressure 
of  work  in  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Information, 
but  will  continue  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the 
Group. 

-\t  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Merchandise  Managers’  Group,  Mr.  Henry  Shar- 
tenberg,  Shartenberg  &  Robinson  Co.,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  was  elected  to  the  Board  as  a  Director  at  Large. 
Mr.  O.  W.  Knauth,  Vice-President,  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  the  Group  Chairman,  presided  at 
this  meeting  and  is  pushing  the  work  of  the  group 
energetically. 

Good  results  already  have  been  achieved  in  a  drive 
to  enroll  2,000  members  in  the  group.  The  campaign 
started  but  a  few  days  ago  and  many  merchandise  men 


have  sent  in  their  a])])lications  to  headquarters.  The 
campaign  will  continue  until  a  large  membership  has 
been  enrolled. 

'I'he  Committee  on  Piece  Goods  Shortages,  appointed 
at  the  recent  Convention,  has  started  to  function  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Joseph  Mayer,  Vice-President,  R. 
H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York.  Plans  for  a  compre¬ 
hensive  survey  of  the  shortage  problem  were  adopted 
at  a  meeting  late  last  month.  A  number  of  stores  will 
be  asked  to  cooperate  by  checking  nj)  the  yardage  of 
their  piece  goods  in  an  effort  to  ascertain  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  their  losses  and  to  fi.x  definitely  the  responsi¬ 
bility.  The  friendly  cooperatioti  of  manufacturers  will 
be  sought  in  the  effort  to  reduce  shortages  now  suffered. 

Within  a  few  weeks  a  questionnaire  will  be  sent  out 
to  a  number  of  stores.  These  stores  will  keep  a  record 
of  all  shortages  and  overages  on  all  incoming  yard 
goods  for  a  period  of  one  month.  As  a  result  of  these 
statistics  the  committee  will  know  how  serious  the  prob¬ 
lem  is,  where  the  greatest  shortages  occur  and  what 
action  should  be  taken  to  remedy  the  situation. 

The  personnel  of  the  committee  is  as  follows :  Joseph 
Mayer,  Chairman ;  Dr.  Paul  H.  Nystrom,  Managing 
Director,  Associated  Merchandising  Corporation,  New 
York;  Felix  Lilienthal,  Lilienthal  &  Co..  New  York; 
Carl  J.  Bein,  Research  Director,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co., 
Newark ;  E.  R.  Dibrell,  \’ice- President.  Lord  &  Taylor, 
New  York;  O.  W.  Knauth,  Group  Chairman;  W.  A. 
Fitzgerald,  Director  of  Research,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  con¬ 
ducting  the  survey. 
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Merchandise  Depreciation  a  Growing  Problem 

Definite,  Positive  Action  Must  Be  Taken  to  Attack  Rising 
Losses  ^  hieh  Are  Increasing  Cost  of  Retail  Distribution 

Address  by  Gordon  K.  Creighton,  E.  T.  Slattery  Co.,  Boston.  Mass, 
to  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Group 


MARK-DOWNS  are  the  largest  single  element  in 
merchandise  depreciation  and  mark-down  figures 
have  Iteen  available  in  progressive  stores  and 
groups  or  associations  of  stores  for  years,  while  for  the 
last  two  years  the  Harvard  Bulletins  have  included  them 
for  the  trade  as  a  whole,  or  at  least  for  a  sufficient 
number  of  rei)orting  stores  to  indicate  the  trend  of 
the  trade. 

Prohlein  Grows  orse 

That  trend  is  so  distinctly  unfavorable  and  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  the  further  extension  of  its  curve  on  our  sta¬ 
tistical  charts  along  the  line  of  its  present  indicated 
progression  so  disturbing  that  definite,  {xtsitive  action 
should  be  taken  now  to  attack  it.  In  1923  aTid  1924,  the 
first  years  in  which  the  Harvard  Bureau  collected  mark¬ 
down  statistics  for  us.  the  common  figures  were; 

M.\RK-DO\VXS  PERCENT  TO  NET  SALES 


Stt>rcs  under  Stores  l.diX).l.K)0  Si*ecialty 

and  over  Stores 

1023  f^XYc  7.0^r  0.4rr 

1924  .  7.V'(  7.8rr  ll.O^c 


Increase  in  percentaRC  to 

Net  Sales  in  one  year  l.Ke  O.SrL  1.6'T 

The  mark-down  figures  heitig  limited  to  two  years, 
let  us  examine  the  Harvard  figures  on  sttK'kturn  and 
see  what  the  tendencies  are  over  a  {tericKl  of  years. 
Tabulated,  the  figures  of  the  last  four  years  represent¬ 
ing  numbers  of  stores  by  stockturti  classes,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

YEAR  1921 

Less  than  2.5  to  ,L4  3.5  times  Total  Numl>er 

2.5  times  times  and  over  ot  stores 

95  94  111  300 

YEAR  1922 

Under  1.000,000  and  1 000.000  and  over  and 

Less  than  2.0  to  2.7  2.S  times  Less  than  3.0  to  3.9  4  times 

2  times  times  and  over  3  times  times  and  over 

94  121  122=330  49  43  57=140 

Total  Number  of  Stores — 488 

YEAR  1923 

Under  l.OOO.OiTO  and  1,000,000  and  over,  and 

I.ess  than  2.0  to  2.7  2.8  times  Less  than  30  to  3.9  4  times 

2  times  times  and  over  3  times  times  and  over 

98  159  141=308  38  62  61=161 

Total  Number  of  Stores — 550 

YEAR  1924 

Under  1.000.000  and  1,000,000  and  over,  and 

Less  than  2.0  to  2.9  3.0  times  Less  than  3.0  to  3.9  4  times 

2  times  times  and  over  3  times  times  and  over 

117  185  94=396  50  67  49=166 

Total  Numbt'r  of  Stores — .>62 

In  comiiariiig  1924  with  1923,  note  that  while  depart¬ 
ment  stores  with  a  volume  less  than  $1,000,000  were 
increasing  their  markdown  ratio  from  6.0%  to  7.1%. 
Uiey  were  also  slipping  hack  in  large  numbers  into  less 


efficient  stockturn  classes.  Tho.se  turning  their  sfX'k  less 
than  2  times  increased  from  98  tio  117.  a  difference  of 
19  stores.  Out  of  a  total  nunilier  of  stores  in  this 
volume  class  approximately  the  same  ( 396  in  1924 
against  398  in  1923  )  19.4%  net  descended  from  a  more 
favorable  st<K'kturn  class  to  this  least  favorable  class. 

Turnover  Analyzed 

In  the  next  higher  stockturn  class  there  is  a  variation 
due  to  the  establishment  by  the  Harvard  authorities  of 
new  stockturn  limits.  In  1923,  the  class  was  2.0  to  2.7 
times,  in  1924.  2.0  to  2.9  times,  and  this  should  l»e  taken 
int(j  account  in  considering  that  the  numl)er  of  stores 
in  this  class  increased  at  the  e.vl'cnse  of  the  highest 
class  of  all  from  159  to  185.  a  difference  of  26  stores, 
or  16.4%. 

In  the  highest  class,  the  stockturn  limits  are  3.0  times 
and  over  in  1924.  against  2.8  times  and  over  in  1^23. 
and  here  we  encounter  a  decrease  in  the  numlxr  of 
stores  from  141  to  94.  a  difference  of  47  stores.  If  we 
allow  here  the  decline  of  2  in  the  total  numl>er  of 
stores  between  the  two  years,  the  difference  is  45.  a 
decrease  exactly  counter-balancing  the  unfavorable  in¬ 
creases  in  the  lower  classes.  The  decline  is  31.9  net. 
Such  radical  downward  readjustments  in  stockturn 
classes  in  a  single  year,  accomixinied  by  an  unfavorable 
increase  in  j>erce!nage  of  markdowns  to  net  sales  of 
1.1%  is  challenging. 

W  hen  we  examine  the  volume  class  of  stores  doing 
$l,tXX).006  ami  over,  the  same  tendencies  are  evident. 
The  total  number  t)f  stores  in  1924  was  166  against  161 
in  1923.  The  least  efficient  stcKkturn  class,  comprising 
stores  turning  their  stocks  less  than  3  times,  increased 
from  38  to  50.  a  difference  of  12  or  31.6%.  The  next 
higher  class,  those  tuniing  from  3.0  to  3.9  times  in¬ 
creased  from  62  to  67.  a  difference  of  5  or  8.1%.  While 
again  the  highest  class  of  all  sufferers  as  a  result,  stores 
turning  4  times  and  over  declining  from  61  to  49.  a 
decrease  of  12,  or  19%.  And  in  this  entire  volume  class 
the  markdown  ratio  to  net  sales  increased  0.8%. 

Profits  Affected 

In  departmentized  sj^ecialty  stores  where  the  compar¬ 
ison  included  4ti  stores  in  1924  against  41  in  1923.  the 
markdown  ratio  mounted  from  a  common  figure  of 
9.4%  to  11.0%.  while  stockturn  declined  from  5.9 
times  to  5.0  times. 

There  may  be  more  of  coincidence  than  of  sequence 
to  these  parallel  trends  in  stockturn  and  markdowns. 
The  Harvard  Bulletin  is  undoubte«.lly  correct  in  point¬ 
ing  out  that  the  higher  markdowns  have  not  resulted 
in  distinctly  lower  gross  margins,  the  unfavorable  net 
profit  comparisons  between  the  two  years  being  due 
rather  to  increased  exj^enses.  And  yet  the  movement  of 
numbers  of  stores  downward  into  lower  stockturn 
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cla>ses.  coincident  with  a  marked  increase  in  the  mark¬ 
down  rate,  is  at  least  suspicious. 

And  if  there  is  any  connection,  profits  hai'e  been 
atfected  adversely  for  those  stores  which  did  do  more 
business  because  in  every  case  they  shouldered  a  higher 
e.xpense  ratio  in  doing  so,  expenses  being  highest  in 
the  lowest  stocktum  classes,  and  lowest  in  the  highest 
st'icktum  classes.  Moreover  in  the  two  lower  classes 
of  stores  doing  SI. 000, 000  and  over  their  gross  margin 
uvs  less. 

Mark-Up  Higher 

However,  even  if  the  jur>’ 
on  the  question  of  direct  con¬ 
nection  of  stocktum  and 
markdowns  renders  a  Scotch 
verdict  of  “not  proven.” 
there  would  still  lurk  a  ver>' 
grave  danger  in  justifying  to 
ourselves  the  increased  mark- 
downs  by  saying  that  our 
common  figure  for  gross  mar¬ 
gin  for  all  stores  is  unim¬ 
paired.  in  fact  slightly  im¬ 
proved.  Let  us  not  lay  that 
tiattering  unction  to  our 
souls.  The  fact  that  our 
gross  margins  have  been 
maintained  in  spite  o*  greatly 
increased  markdown  evidences 
the  fact  that  we  took  higher 
original  mark-ons  in  1924 
than  in  1923.  The  expense 
trend  had  been  so  consistently 
upward  that  it  is  probable 
that  determined  individual 
efforts  were  made  in  1924  to 
offset  it  by  an  increased  gross 
margin  to  be  obtained  through 


hat  Shall  Be  Done? 

^ RRESTING  facts  about  the  grow- 
ing  importance  of  the  Merchandise 
Depreciation  problem  are  ably  pre¬ 
sented  in  Mr.  Creighton’s  address  on 
these  pages.  The  gravity  of  this  tendency 
must  be  apparent  to  every  thoughtful 
merchant  xvho  reads  the  facts  here  dex'el- 
oped.  IVhat  shall  be  done  to  correct  a 
tendency  vehich  apparently  is  increasing 
distribution  costs  and  adding  to  the  bur¬ 
dens  of  the  retailer  is  a  question  vehich 
must  be  anszvered  sooner  or  later. 

The  Association  zeill  welcome  com¬ 
munications  from  its  metnbers  on  the 
points  raised  by  Mr.  Creighton  in  his 
address.  A  thorough  discussion  and  ex¬ 
change  of  opinions  should  help  materially 
to  clarify  the  problem  and  lead  to  its 
solution.  Communications  which  contain 
constructive  suggestions  or  describe  un¬ 
usual  experienc.e  will  be  published  in  The 
Bulletin  zvith  or  without  names,  as 
their  authors  instruct  us. 


higher  original  mark-on. 

What  were  the  results?  The  higher  expense  ratios 
materialized;  the  higher  gross  margin  did  not.  Net 
profits  were  materially  impaired  and  the  responsible 
factor  viewed  from  this  angle  was  markdowns. 


ing  years  of  such  supplementan.-  data  on  markdowns 
and  on  merchandise  inventories  as  may  in  their  judg¬ 
ment  seem  best  calculated  to  furnish  light  to  aid  the  fur¬ 
ther  analysis  and  control  of  this  outstanding  factor  in 
merchandise  depreciation.  Second,  that  the  Chairman 
and  Directors  of  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Group 
consider  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  committee 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  the  immediate  and 
continuous  study  of  the  causes  and  remedies  of  mer¬ 
chandise  depreciation. 

Where  and  how  do  mark 
downs  originate?  It  is  an 
arresting  thought  to  consider 
that  ever>’  one  of  them  was 
once  bought.  Bought  at  a  cost 
proportionate  to  the  full  re¬ 
tail  value  it  was  originally 
marked ;  bought  enthusisatic- 
ally  by  the  person  who  allot¬ 
ted  a  certain  proportion  of 
their  spending  power  to  it. 
Why  was  it  thus  bought? 
Because  the  buyer,  acting  as 
a  purchasing  agent  of  his  or 
her  public,  believed  that  that 
public  wanted  it  and  would 
take  it  at  full  retail  value,  and 
for  no  other  reason.  In  the 
act  of  buying  buyers  con¬ 
sider  that  they  are  buying 
sales  exclusively,  but  mark 
down  percentages  show  that 
they  are  anywhere  from  6  to 
11%  wrong  on  the  average. 
In  other  words,  somewhere 
between  6  and  11%  on  the 
average  of  their  purchases  on 
each  market  trip  will  go 
wrong  and  be  marked  down 
to  a  lower  price  at  which  the 
public  will  finally  take  it. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  the  initial  purchases  of 
early  season  when  new  fabrics,  new  colors,  new  styles, 
arouse  such  enthusiasm  in  the  buyer's  mind  that  con¬ 
trol  is  temporarily  forgotten. 


So  much  tor  the  statistical  approach  to  our  mer¬ 
chandise  depreciation  problem.  But  the  statistical 
approach  will  hardly  prove  the  most  profitable  or  fruit¬ 
ful  one.  The  control  of  markdowns  is  not  a  desk  job 
in  either  a  store  or  an  association.  The  simple  per¬ 
centage  figures  which  we  have  been  discussing  are 
composites  of  so  many  diverse  elements  that,  if  they 
are  to  be  of  any  real  use  to  us  either  in  the  autopsy 
which  the  Harvard  Bureau  will  soon  perform  on  dead 
1925.  or  in  our  own  diagnoses  of  the  ailments  of  liv¬ 
ing  1926,  we  must  break  them  up  into  their  component 
parts. 

And  in  this  connection  I  have  the  temerity  to  make 
two  concrete  suggestions.  First,  that  the  Harvard 
Bureau  acting  in  consultation  with  the  Merchandise 
Managers’  Group  and  the  Controllers’  Congress  con¬ 
sider  the  addition  to  the  reports  for  1925  and  succeed¬ 


Aeting  Too  Late 

If  the  taking  of  mark-downs  bulks  largest  in  the 
last  month  of  the  season,  as  it  does  in  most  stores, 
it  is  probably  true  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  mark- 
downs  so  taken  were  bought  in  early  season.  Control 
or  husbanding  of  purchasing  power  is  not  exercised 
when  it  is  most  needed  that  is.  when  the  most  mistakes 
are  made,  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  and  because 
of  this  fact  it  has  to  be  exercised  later  in  the  season 
when  tendencies  have  become  known.  Exercised  at 
this  later  time  it  becomes  positively  restrictive  on  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  stock  where  most  profitable  merchandising 
may  be  done,  because  the  capital  of  the  department  was 
frozen  in  early  season  into  other  lines  of  merchandise 
which  looked  ver>-  good  at  the  beginning,  but  which  are 
not  moving.  The  old,  old  principle  of  testing  it  out 
in  a  small  way  on  initial  buys,  reordering  small  if  the 
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test  seems  to  offer  a  lead,  and  then  reordering  big  if 
the  first  re-order  moves  rapidly,  has  not  been  much  im¬ 
proved  upon  for  early  season  guidance. 

Following  the  common  practice,  our  store  sends  out 
at  periodic  intervals  letters  to  charge  customers  who 
have  not  used  their  accounts  for  six  months  asking  for 
the  reason.  The  answers  to  these  letters  reveal  many 
things.  Among  others  the  fact  that  our  salespeople, 
as  far  as  the  customers  are  concerned,  fall  into  two 
groups,  those  who  please  them  and  those  who  do  not. 

Presumably  they  should  know  something  of  what 
the  consumer  wants.  Too  often  they  are  not  sufficiently 
consulted  about  merchandise  before  it  is  bought,  and 
again  buyers  frequently  fail  to  sell  them  the  merchan¬ 
dise  which  they  in  turn  expect  them  to  sell  to  their 
customers. 

Buying  Errors 

Again,  buyers  do  not  sufficiently  buy  for  particular 
customers  who  are  typical  representatives  of  certain 
groups,  such  as,  the  social  woman  of  contrasting  physi¬ 
cal  types,  the  business  woman,  the  school  teacher,  the 
sports  woman,  etc.  We  all  have  a  human  weakness  for 
our  own  likes  and  dislikes,  and  in  so  far  as  buyers 
and  merchandisers  can  find  typical  representatives  of 
groups,  it  may  turn  their  attention  profitably  away  from 
their  own  tastes  to  those  of  a  wider  section  of  the 
public. 

There  are  many  ways  of  ascertaining  the  demand 
which  may  vary  considerably  with  the  progress  of  the 
season.  There  are  always  existent  at  any  given  moment 
of  time  certain  demands  which  can  be  exposed  if  the 
buyer  will  dig  for  the  facts.  One  merchant  recently 
gave  as  his  opinion  that  mark  downs  were  due  not 
so  much  to  over  buying  as  to  bad  buying.  The  detail 
which  is  wrong  may  be  price,  style,  material,  color,  size, 
lining,  length,  fur  trimming,  or  any  other  detail  or 
combination  of  details  depending  on  the  merchandise 
and  the  time  of  the  season. 

Judged  by  this  standard  much  of  the  merchandise 
which  we  buy  is  sold  to  us  and  not  bought  by  us. 
A  good  deal  has  been  said  pro  and  con  on  model  stocks 
or  complete  stocks.  The  principal  objections  to  the  use 
of  such  a  term  to  describe  what  is  meant  is  that  it 
implies  a  sort  of  fixed  or  rigid  condition  of  the  stock 
whereas  public  demand  shifts  so  rapidly  from  one  type 
of  merchandise  to  another  that  the  complete  stock  of 
last  week  may  be  a  very  incomplete  stock  of  today, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  at  a  given  moment  of  time 
there  is  an  ideal  balance  which  if  obtained,  or  even 
approximated,  will  result  in  efficient  merchandising. 

Model  Stock  Advantages 

Such  a  stock  has  been  defined  as  an  assortment  of 
wanted  merchandise  which  is  right  in  style,  right  in 
color,  right  in  material,  right  in  size,  at  the  price  the 
customers  want  to  pay  for  it  and  available  at  the  right 
time.  Necessarily  such  a  stock  must  be  planned  for 
on  the  basis  of  all  available  facts.  It  can  be  truthfully 
asserted  that  a  model  or  complete  stock  is  usually 
much  smaller  than  an  incomplete  one.  A  full  range  and 
selection  of  the  wanted  styles,  materials,  sizes,  colors 
and  prices  involves  a  much  smaller  investment  than  a 
partial  range. 


Sometimes,  perhaps  oftener  than  not,  the  collection 
of  incorrect  details  resulting  in  mark-downs  is  due  to 
disproportionate  purchasing  on  certain  materials,  colors, 
sizes,  etc. ;  over-enthusiasm  about  a  certain  material  or 
a  certain  color,  but  it  frequently  occurs  that  these  de¬ 
preciated  odds  and  ends  are  the  result  of  not  having 
standardized  in  the  beginning  of  the  season  and  in  the 
follow-up  purchasing  on  the  one  correct  thing,  whatever 
it  may  be. 

What  are  the  buying  habits  of  the  buyers,  and  is 
there  any  continuous  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  management  to  get  the  best  practice  of  the 
best  buyers  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  others? 
Your  really  successful  buyer  rarely  buys  without  ade¬ 
quate  and  painstaking  comparison  of  the  offerings  in 
the  market.  Many  markdowns  originating  in  depart¬ 
ments  managed  by  other  buyers  are  caused  by  slovenly 
marketing  habits  and  low  standards  of  thoroughness  in 
regard  to  merchandise  comparison  before  purchasing. 

Chances  of  Success 

This  leads  us  to  consideration  of  the  buyers  them¬ 
selves.  I  wonder  how  many  of  us  realize  the  statistical 
chances  of  failure  which  face  the  average  buyer  ap¬ 
pointed  to  a  responsible  position.  Some  appreciation 
of  what  these  chances  are  may  be  gained  by  considering 
the  chances  of  failure  which  face  the  average  individual 
who  engages  in  business  for  himself. 

It  has  long  been  common  property  that  95%  of 
those  who  engage  in  business  fail  and  that  of  the 
remaining  5%,  3%  just  “get  by,”  and  only  2%  make 
profits  which  represent  an  increment  to  their  capital 
from  year  to  year.  Mr.  Babson  has  calculated  that  of 
this  latter  2%,  57%  owe  their  success  not  so  much  to 
their  own  native  ability  as  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
lucky  enough  to  engage  in  business  at  some  moment 
when  the  economic  current  helped  to  carry  them  to 
success.  In  other  words,  less  than  1%  of  the  total 
number  of  people  who  engage  in  business  succeed  be¬ 
cause  of  their  own  native  ability. 

For  the  trade  as  a  whole  I  am  not  afraid  to  make 
the  statement  that  managers  and  buyers  are  selected 
almost  altogether  on  an  opportunist  basis.  Many  times 
we  merely  select  the  most  likely  among  a  number  of 
partially  trained  or  even  untrained  possibilities.  A 
stop-gap  is  necessary  and  the  best  that  comes  to  hand 
must  be  used.  The  unfortunate  part  of  it  is  that  this 
policy  sometimes  succeeds. 

A  Heavy  Responsibility 

Perhaps  as  a  trade  we  expect  too  much  of  our  buyers 
and  rely  on  them  for  more  than  is  usually  possible  of 
human  performance.  Buying  is  both  an  art  and  a  sci¬ 
ence.  As  a  usual  thing  we  do  not  find  the  artist  and 
the  scientist  in  one  person.  Their  temperaments  and 
their  talents  are  different.  In  looking  to  our  buyers, 
however,  for  ability  both  in  selective  taste  and  in  finan¬ 
cial  management,  as  too  many  stores  do.  are  we  not 
confusing  two  quite  independent  functions  which  in 
other  businesses  are  not  discharged  by  one  official? 
True  the  theory  of  controlling  the  buyer  by  the  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  is  a  recognition  of  this  fact,  but  fig¬ 
ures  for  the  trade  as  a  whole  show  that  merchandise 
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management  in  its  best  sense  is  still  in  the  rudimentar>’ 
stages  of  development  except  in  so  far  as  our  larger 
and  more  progressive  stores  are  concerned. 

There  are  many  other  angles  of  the  mark  down 
problem.  There  are  the  mark  downs  consequent  upon 
management  turnover.  The  difference  between  the  tastes 
and  methods  of  any  two  buyers  usually  results  in  un¬ 
warranted  mark  downs  when  one  replaces  another.  It 
is  human  nature  to  consider  that  your  predecessor 
made  nothing  but  mistakes,  and  if  not  carefully  watched 
by  the  management,  this  results  in  a  heavj'  proportion 
of  mark  downs. 

The  effect  of  poor  selling  on  mark  downs  has  not 
been  sufficiently  considered,  and  by  poor  selling  I 
mean  not  only  the  uninstructed  ignorance  of  the  sales¬ 
people  when  the  buyer  is  too  short  sighted  to  take  them 
into  full  confidence  and  convince  them  of  the  selling 
merits  of  the  merchandise  at  the  time  that  it  is  bought, 
but  the  whole  state  of  mind  of  many  buyers  which  can 
best  be  expressed  by  saying  that  their  minds  are  pointed 
strictly  toward  buying  and  not  toward  selling. 

A  Real  Sales  Machine 

If  sales  promotion  had  at  least  equal  weight  in  the 
buyer’s  mind  with  stock  replenishment  from  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  buying  plan  through  the  market  trip, 
through  the  conveying  of  the  information  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  and  through  instructions  to  the 
salesi>eople,  much  merchandise  depreciation  would  be 
avoided.  To  do  these  things  is  to  link  up  the  merchan¬ 
dise  with  a  powerful  sales  machine  all  geared  up  and 
ready  to  turn  it  over,  and  deliver  it  to  the  ultimate 
consumer  if  it  is  only  utilized.  But  I  seriously  doubt 
if  the  latent  possibilities  of  the  sales  machine  are  more 
than  fractionally  exploited. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  citing  causes  and  cures  of  mer¬ 
chandise  depreciation.  I  could  discuss  at  length  the 
effect  of  carelessness  in  receiving  and  marking;  in 
the  receipt  and  acceptance  of  wrong  sizes;  the  import¬ 
ance  of  e.xamining  merchandise  and  the  obvious  fact 
that  the  quality  of  the  examiner’s  judgment  is  not  often 
equal  to  that  of  the  buyer,  making  it  especially  im¬ 
portant  that  the  buyer  should  at  least  sample  every  lot 
received.  A  valuable  sales  promotion  thought  is  that 
with  some  buyers  it  is  the  custom  to  write  an  interesting 
news  story  about  every  purchase  on  the  back  of  the 
order  for  use  in  the  advertising  department  in  writing 
up  the  ad. 

Then  there  are  the  mark  downs  frequently  entailed 
in  accepting  late  deliveries.  In  some  stores,  buyers  go 
through  their  files  periodically  twice  a  month  or  oftener, 
combing  every  order  and  cancelling  the  stragglers 
which  are  overdue,  then  re-ordering  such  proportion 
of  the  cancellations  as  they  think  may  still  prove  de¬ 
sirable.  More  cancellations  however  are  insufficient, 
the  first  effect  of  a  cancellation  being  usually  to  speed 
up  delivery,  and  unless  the  receiving  and  checking  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  store  is  calculated  to  catch  this,  the  effect 
sought  will  not  be  gained.  Again,  much  might  be  said 
on  the  importance  of  the  time  element  in  marking  down. 
First  mark  downs  as  a  rule,  are  least  mark  downs. 

Stock  keeping  may  easily  prove  the  subject  of  much 
profitable  exchange  of  opinion.  Two  things  which 


occur  to  me  in  connection  with  stock  keeping  are  the 
rather  common  fault  of  the  pigeonholing  of  merchan¬ 
dise  which  does  not  move  easily  and  the  consequent 
increase  of  the  loss  eventually  taken  thereon.  Little 
dead  ends  of  stock  are  frequently  kept  concealed  in  the 
backs  of  cases,  or  in  drawers  or  in  odd  corners.  A 
little  sales  promotion  on  the  part  of  the  buyer  of 
these  odds  and  ends  systematically  and  periodically  with 
the  salesforce  will  dispose  of  them.  I  have  known  of  a 
small  dead  end  of  stock  being  moved  out  in  three  days 
after  having  cluttered  up  a  corner  for  several  months. 

Periodic  Check-Up 

The  efficient  management  of  stock  space  and  the 
very  evident  superiority  of  certain  types  of  arrange¬ 
ment  ought  to  be  gone  into  extensively.  The  effect  of 
the  hollow-square  type  of  stockroom  in  ready-to-wear 
when  first  introduced  is  nothing  short  of  electrical  on 
merchandisers,  buyers  and  salesforce  alike. 

The  analysis  of  markdowns  by  causes  such  as  over¬ 
purchase,  obsolesence,  special  sales,  competitive  prices, 
damage,  etc.,  should  be  made  periodically,  at  least 
seasonal  and  in  the  same  way  analysis  of  mark  downs 
by  manufacturers  should  be  watched.  Of  course  most 
of  the  larger  stores  do  these  things,  but  for  those  who 
do  not,  arrangement  can  easily  be  made  with  the  control 
office  to  keep  a  continued  analysis  of  markdowns  by 
causes  and  by  manufacturers. 

I  am  not  a  markdown  doctor  and  I  have  not  any 
quack  panacea  for  markdowns.  You  must  have  sensed 
before  this  that  my  whole  purpose  is  implied  in  its 
title,  and  is  to  draw  your  attention  again  to  the  growing 
importance  of  merchandise  depreciation  of  which 
markdowns  are  such  an  outstanding  element. 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT 
OPENINGS 


At  headquarters  we  have  a  file  of  names  of  executives 
who  are  seeking  opportunities.  You  are  entitled  to  access 
to  this  file.  If  there  is  an  opening  in  your  organization  it 
may  be  that  we  can  help  you  find  the  man  or  woman  you 
have  been  looking  for.  IV e  have  one  standing  rule — we 
will  not  take  employees  from  one  member  store  to  fill  a 
place  in  another.  Persons  employed  in  any  member  store 
may  secure  help  from  the  Association  in  finding  another 
position  only  upon  submission  of  written  consent  from  the 
head  of  the  member  store.  The  following  applicants 
have  been  selected  for  consideration  of  Association  mem¬ 
bers.  If  you  do  not  see  what  you  want,  write  us: 


EXECUTIVE 

Wide  experience  in  merchandising  and  store  operation.  Eor- 
merly  part  owner  of  department  store  in  a  small  city.  Desires 
affiliation  with  good  firm  in  any  executive  capacity.  Write 
for  further  particulars.  4-1 

SUPERINTENDENT 

Now  engaged  as  General  Superintendent  of  large  department 
store.  Specialize  in  employment,  personnel  work,  systematizing 
adiustment  bureau  and  building  maintenance.  Over  15  years 
retail  store  experience  with  a  successful  record.  .\ge  38.  mar¬ 
ried.  good  education.  Wishes  to  connect  with  a  progressive 
established  firm.  4-2 
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Effective  Style  Merchandising  and  Advertising 

Real  Promotion  Means  Not  Only  Selling  Fashionable  Goods 
But  Presenting  Them  With  Ideas  Arousing  Desire  for  More 

Address  by  Helen  Landon  Cass  {Peggy  Schuyler),  to  the  Sales  Promotion  Division, 
Merchandise  Managers’  and  Personnel  Groups 


A  STORE  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  the  world 
where  we  can  exchange  what  we  have  for  what 
we  want.  For  it  is  through  buying  things  that 
we  shape  life  as  we  want  to  have  it.  Buying  is  the 
touchstone,  the  magic  hope  we  all  have  that  existence 
will  be  wonderful  when  we  have  a  Patou  dress,  a  ger¬ 
anium  lipstick  or  a  whiskery 
Airedale  puppy. 

People  buy  merchandise  to 
make  living  more  comfort¬ 
able,  more  fascinating.  They 
buy  things  either  for  them¬ 
selves  or  for  their  homes. 

Nearly  everything  that  man 
dreams  of,  requires  merchan¬ 
dise  to  make  it  come  true. 

And  the  store  is  the  place 
where  we  come  to  barter 
money  for  the  things  of  the 
world.  A  store  is  the  magic 
end  of  the  caravan  routes  of 
the  world.  To  it  are  sent  all 
the  products  of  man’s  ingen¬ 
uity.  From  the  store  these 
things  go  forth  again  to  do 
their  work  in  the  world. 

Upon  us  who  know  stores 
rests  the  responsibility  of 
taking  everything  that  is 
made  by  man  and  giving  it 
again  to  the  world,  making 
sure  that  the  right  thing  goes 
to  the  right  person. 

Wasted  Effort 

If  through  our  careless¬ 
ness  the  wrong  thing  is  sold 
to  the  wrong  person,  then  all 
the  toil  that  went  into  mak¬ 
ing  the  thing  goes  to  waste. 

It  is  worse  than  if  it  never 
had  been,  for  the  person  who 
buys  and  the  store  that  sells  are  both  losers.  The 
business  of  getting  the  right  merchandise  at  work  in 
the  right  place  is  of  tremendous  economic  and  social 
importance  to  the  life  of  the  community.  The  two 
things  we  want  most,  to  look  well  and  to  have  charming 
homes,  has  been  until  recently  a  most  elaborate  affair 
to  accomplish.  Buying  a  little  here,  a  little  there,  hop¬ 
ing  somehow  that  everything  would  come  out  all  right 
in  the  end. 

Now  if  you  want  to  buy  an  automobile,  all  you 
have  to  do  is  give  some  one  some  money,  put  in  some 
gas  and  oil  and  water  and  step  on  it.  But  if  cars  were 
sold  the  way  homes  and  clothes  are,  most  of  us  would 


be  sitting  by  some  roadside  sadly  trying  to  fit  a  $4.95 
radiator  into  a  $5.26  clutch  while  we  wondered  why 
some  people’s  cars  just  seemed  to  belong  together. 

Ideas  the  Thing 

Some  stores  started  to  gather  fashion  wisdom  for 
their  customers,  and  to  tell 
what  shoes  to  wear  to  jxirties 
and  what  shoes  to  wear  at 
home.  Stores  furnished 
model  homes,  first  badly  and 
then  extremely  well.  The 
display  manager  not  only 
made  his  windows  good 
color,  but  good  sense.  And 
the  gentle  art  of  selling  fash¬ 
ion  merchandise  in  related 
groups  came  into  being. 

A  store's  merchandise  may 
be  fashion-right  beyond  be¬ 
lief  ;  its  advertising  may  sing 
of  navy  blues  and  early  colon¬ 
ials,  using  all  the  best  words 
like  "mode”  and  “chic”;  the 
salespeople  may  all  be  filled 
with  politeness  and  perfect 
French  .  .  .  and  yet  with 
all  this,  the  fashion  merchan¬ 
dising  and  advertising  may 
lack  effectiveness,  because  it 
is  fashion,  but  without  fash¬ 
ion-ideas. 

People  run  short  of  ideas, 
not  of  facts.  Most  so-called 
fashion  advertising  is  fact¬ 
telling  (more  or  less  truth¬ 
ful  )  but  effective  fashion 
merchandising  and  advertis¬ 
ing  supplies  ideas. 

Now  it's  a  fact  that  navy 
blue  is  a  fashion.  But  it  is 
a  fashion-idea,  that  blondes 
look  blonder  in  navy  blue,  that  will  sell  navy  to  the 
light  headed  members  of  the  race.  It’s  a  fact  that 
crew  sweaters  are  in  fashion.  But  a  fashion-idea  sug¬ 
gests  that  a  new  crew  sweater  w’ill  bring  your  dead 
two-piece  frock  back  to  life  and  liberty.  It’s  a  fact 
that  comfortable  chairs  are  in  fashion.  But  it’s  a  chair¬ 
selling  idea  in  the  headline,  "He  might  have  stayed 
longer  if  the  chair  had  been  more  comfortable.” 

Arousing  Desire 

Fashion-ideas  will  sell  two  things  where  only  one 
was  sent  home  before.  It  will  sell  sets  instead  of  pieces. 
Tell  a  woman  who  has  a  dark  fur  coat  that  the  way 


T-  Al’IXG  a  store,  keeping  it  open 
X  ./  for  business  and  telling  people 
about  it  may  represent  effective  re¬ 
tailing  to  some  merchants,  but  it  is  far 
from  the  ivhole  picture  for  Miss  Cass, 
the  “Peggy  Schuyler”  zchose  intimate 
fashion  copy  for  Cottrell  &  Leonard  of 
Albany  has  been  admired  by  merchants 
everytvhere.  Miss  Cass  has  developed  to 
a  high  degree  the  art  of  tnaking  merchan¬ 
dise  interesting  to  the  consumer. 

The  article  on  this  page  is  in  a  happy 
vein,  for  it  glitters  ivith  the  graphic 
touches  which  have  made  Miss  Cass’s 
advertising  copy  unique.  She  dcmoti- 
st rates  how  fashion  ideas  may  be  suggest¬ 
ed  to  the  customer  so  attractively  that 
she  will  buy  tastefully  those  things  she 
wanted  at  the  start  and  other  harmonious 
things  she  might  not  have  thought  of  had 
the  store  not  suggested  them  either 
through  its  advertising  or  its  salespeople. 

Whether  or  not  your  store  is  employing 
suggestive  copy  and  selling,  this  article 
can  be  read  with  profit.  It  contains  ideas 
which  will  build  business — because  Miss 
Cass  proceeds  entirely  on  the  theory  of 
persomlising  the  store.  Who  will  deny 
that  most  stores  now  suffer  for  lack  of 
that  quality? 
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to  look  like  spring  in  the  middle  of  the  winter  is  to 
get  a  brilliant  green  hat  and  a  brilliant  green  pin  for 
her  dress,  and  you  will  sell  her  two  things.  Then  sug¬ 
gest  a  green  Clianel  bag  to  match  the  hat  and  the  pin 
and  you  will  not  only  have  $15  more  in  the  cash 
register  but  an  infinitely  more  satisfied,  better  dressed 
customer  than  you  would  have  if  she  had  bought  a 
dark  hat,  and  later  a  nondescript  bag,  and  no  pin  at 
all.  because  she  wouldn’t  have  thought  of  it,  it  not 
being  Christmas. 

Fashion-ideas  can  increase  the  regular  sales  of  staple 
merchandise,  for  this  fashion  business  is  no  mere  mat¬ 
ter  of  pinning  roses  to  coat  lapels  and  wishing  giddier 
ties  on  men.  Now  blankets  sound  like  staid,  sensible 
merchandise,  to  be  sold,  winter  in  and  winter  out,  on 
solid  appeals  of  price  and  quality  and  seasonableness. 
It’s  sound  sense  that  nobody  wants  to  shiver  in  the 
winter  and  when  once  or  twdee  a  generation  new  blank¬ 
ets  are  needed,  thrifty  housewives  come  and  buy,  care¬ 
fully  replenishing  and  replacing. 

And  More  Blankets 

Then  a  fashion-idea  entered  this  steady  supply  and 
demand  market  and  by  jazzing  the  supply  neatly  in¬ 
creased  the  demand.  Twin  beds  came  in  and  everybody 
just  bought  twice  as  many  blankets  and  thought  they 
had  enough  for  a  dozen  years  or  so.  No  more  until 
those  are  worn  out! 

“How  about  matching  sets?”  hints  the  fashion-idea 
person.  “You  know,  a  pinky  fluffy  blanket,  and  a 
pinky  plaid  one,  and  then  a  satin  puff  expensively 
scalloped,  just  the  same  rosey  dawn  shade  .  .  .  with 
your  initials  embroidered  here  .  .  .  and  a  lavender 
set  for  Bab’s  bed  .  .  .  and  a  green  one  for  Jim’s  .  .  . 
and  you  know  how  you’ve  always  adored  yellow !” 

And  up  went  the  perfectly  good  blankets  that  every¬ 
body  owned.  Up  they  w'ent,  warm  as  ever,  to  the  cook’s 
room  and  the  garret,  and  to  pad  ironing  boards!  You 
never  can  sell  more  blankets  to  warm-as-toast  blanket 
ow'ners  by  talking  to  them  about  warmth  and  all- 
woolness  and  price.  But  who  wouldn’t  love  to  have  his 
bed  all  one  color,  wdth  initials  all  matching?  Who 
wouldn’t  spend  money  for 

Fashion-ideas  sell  new  things  when  they  are  new 
and  worth  most  to  the  merchant  and  to  the  customer. 
Once  a  store  asked  why  it  was  sick.  It  was  when  gold 
hats  first  glittered  forth.  And  in  their  millinery  shop 
were  huge  velvets,  reduced. 

“Where.”  I  queried,  “are  the  gold  ones?” 

“Oh,  we  keep  them  in  the  drawers,  because  anybody 
who  really  wants  gold  will  ask  for  them  .  .  .  and 
we’ve  got  to  get  rid  of  the  velvets.” 

“But,”  I  objected  rudely,  “if  you’d  put  the  velvets 
out  when  they  were  new  you  wouldn't  have  them 
now.” 

Newness  Not  Everything 

Too  many  stores  have  fashion  things  hidden  away 
behind  old  stuff  they  want  to  sell.  They  have  fashion 
merchandise  but  lack  fashion-ideas.  Many  stores  that 
have  been  giving  percentage  to  clerks  who  sold  old 
merchandise,  paying  them  extra  for  selling  undesirable 
things,  now  reverse  the  process  and  offer  a  bonus  on 


merchandise  that  is  sold  within  five  days  after  it  is  in 
the  store. 

Consistent  Effort 

Opposed  to  the  store  that  hides  new  merchandise 
but  equally  lacking  in  fashion-ideas,  is  the  store  that 
makes  a  mad  scramble  and  a  great  noise  about  getting 
everything,  anj-thing,  because  it  is  new.  New  things 
are  not  of  necessity  fashionable  things.  They  may  turn 
out  to  be.  But  until  the  moment  they  are  approved 
they  have  but  doubtful  fashion  importance.  Fashions 
grow  slowly.  Stores  that  know  their  business  can  wait 
to  be  sure,  not  pushing  a  mode  until  they  are  certain 
to  a  degree  of  its  merchandise  importance. 

Fashion  advertising  and  merchandising  ideas  must 
be  consistent  to  be  effective.  Suppose  a  store  through 
its  fashion  bureau  and  btiyers  and  advertising,  decided 
that  tailored  suits  were  very,  very  good.  Then  not 
only  must  the  advertising  feature  suits  and  more  suits, 
and  reasons  why  you  just  must  have  a  suit,  but  the 
windows  should  show  suits  and  all  other  merchandise 
that  consistently  helps  to  make  a  suit  effective  .  .  . 
walking  shoes,  lisle  stockings,  a  Chanel  bag,  a  felt  hat, 
an  initialed  handkerchief,  a  gay  flower,  a  blouse  and 
scarf. 

Color  Blind 

Efficient  fashion  merchandising  and  advertising  de¬ 
mands  the  vigilant  watching  of  little  details.  A  store 
that  spends  fabulous  sums  on  windows  spotlighted  a 
card  that  announced  that  “All  Smart  Accessories  Match 
Exactly”  ,  .  .  and  the  bags  and  gloves  and  stctckings 
swore  at  each  other  so  hard  that  you  could  hardly 
read  the  card.  It  was  a  good  fashion-idea,  good  fashion 
merchandise,  gone  wrong  because  somebody  was  color 
blind. 

A  shoe  store  had  a  hopeless  looking  stocking  display. 
So  impossible  that  I  stopped  to  ponder  the  question  of 
how  mere  stockings  hung  side  by  side  could  be  so 
negative.  They  had  graduated  the  shades,  with  the 
darkest  largest  spot  in  the  center,  exactly  reversing  the 
fashion  importance  of  the  merchandise.  The  same  stock¬ 
ings.  hung  with  the  pale  atmosphere  nudes  in  the 
center,  their  lightness  emphasized  by  the  lines  of  darker 
hose  at  either  side  would  have  told  a  fashion  story, 
made  a  fashion  appeal,  and  perhaps  sold  stockings. 

Creating  Demand 

Fashion-ideas  can  create  new  uses  for  regular  mer¬ 
chandise.  Here  is  an  example  of  how  a  fashion-idea 
can  sell  dish  cloths  to  women  who  have  no  dishes  to 
wash,  and  yarn  to  women  who  never  will  knit.  And 
this  is  the  fashion  idea,  unexploited  by  any  store, 
waiting  to  be  put  at  work.  Tell  a  woman  that  by  string¬ 
ing  yarn  through  the  holes  in  dish  cloths  and  sew’ing 
them  together  one  will  have  a  $15  hand  w’oven  bag, 
and  you’ll  sell  more  yarn  and  dish  cloths  in  a  day  than 
you  sell  in  a  month  the  regular  way. 

For  years,  merchants  have  realized  the  importance 
and  value  of  fashion  knowledge.  They  have  spent 
money  lavishly  and  well  sending  buyers  and  fashion 
advisors  abroad  seeking  facts.  And  only  just  now  have 
they  discovered  that  it  takes  fashion  ideas  to  make 
fashion  facts  effecthe. 
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Installment  Selling 

As  Viewed  by  a  Member  of  the  Babson  Organization  Who  Is 
Convinced  That  Danger  Threatens  If  Credit  Is  Not  Curbed 
Address  by  Creighton  J.  Hill,  The  Babson  Institute,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 


INSTALLMENT  SELLING,  in  some  form  or  other, 
is  here  to  stay.  It  has  become  a  part  of  our  financial 
structure.  Merely  to  inveigh  against  it  is  pointless. 
If  one  is  to  present  the  situation  fairly  one  must  cover 
all  these  various  angles  which  is  of  course  impossible 
in  a  discussion  such  as  this.  Until  installment  selling, 
therefore,  passes  through  a 
period  of  actual  lessened  busi¬ 
ness — really  until  it  meets  a 
period  of  depression — it  will 
be  difficult  to  do  more  than 
speculate  and  exchange  opin¬ 
ions.  And  to  date,  as  far  as 
the  surface  facts  go,  the  in¬ 
stallment  plan  advocates  have 
all  the  best  of  it.  If  we  tell 
the  installment  seller  or  buyer 
— “You  can’t  get  away  with 
that,”  the  only  appropriate 
answer  is  a  shrug  and  the  as¬ 
sertion,  “I  am.’’ 

It  is  true  that  so  far  in¬ 
stallment  selling  has  proved 
successful — if  by  successful 
one  means  that  it  has  not  in¬ 
volved  the  nation  in  the  least 
sort  of  trouble  and  is  to  all 
apparent  indications  continu¬ 
ing  to  run  even  more  smooth¬ 
ly  than  ever.  The  finance 
companies  can  point  to  a  re¬ 
markably  low  jiercentage  of 
losses,  the  savings  bank  re¬ 
sources  instead  of  being 
tapped  are  increasing,  life  in¬ 
surance  sales  are  mounting,  such  ventures  as  stock¬ 
selling  to  employees  are  gaining  tremendously,  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  debt  seems  to  be  acting  as  an  incentive  to  many 
people — in  short  the  general  surface  contour  of  busi¬ 
ness  seems  to  be  without  a  flaw. 

The  Acid  Test 

But  the  trouble  is  that  installment  selling  has  flour¬ 
ished  so  far  only  in  fair  weather.  It  has  come  into 
existence  in  its  present  form  only  since  1914,  and  this 
past  decade  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  prosperity  in 
our  history.  Installment  selling  has  yet  to  meet  the 
acid  test  of  a  business  depression. 

Fundamentally,  there  is  little  difference  between  a 
credit  sale  made  on  the  general  credit  rating  of  the 
purchaser  and  paid  in  irregular  amounts  at  uncertain 
intervals,  and  a  deferred  payment  sale  made  with  a 
definite  amount  of  down-payment  and  the.  balance  of 
the  obligation  met  in  regular  installments.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  only  5  per  cent  of  our  total  volume  of 


trade  is  cash.  It  follows  that  95  per  cent  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  subject  of  special  financing.  Whether  the 
financial  program  of  the  ultimate  sales  of  manufactured 
goods  is  based  on  the  credit  risk  of  the  distributor  or 
on  the  rediscount  paper  of  the  purchaser  through  the 
intermediary  services  of  a  finance  corporation  rests  to  a 
large  degree  on  the  decisions 
of  the  bankers  with  respect 
to  the  paper  accepted  for 
discount. 

Auto  Financing 

The  growth  in  demand  for 
automobiles  during  the  past 
few  years  has  required  the 
development  of  finance  com¬ 
panies  at  a  time  when  banks 
had  large  supplies  of  excess 
funds  to  lend.  As  these  sup¬ 
plies  decrease,  however,  oper¬ 
ations  of  finance  companies 
will  be  rendered  increasingly 
difficult.  My  comment  on  the 
automobile  industry  is  not  an 
attack  upon  a  business  for 
which  I  hold  a  marked  re¬ 
spect.  The  automobile  indus¬ 
try  has  gone  further  ahead  in 
the  same  length  of  time  than 
perhaps  any  other  American 
industry  and  this  has  been 
mainly  due  to  the  initiative, 
resourcefulness  and  courage 
of  the  men  behind  it.  But 
any  attempt  to  discuss  install¬ 
ment  selling  must  start  from  the  automobile  industry 
which  is  forcing  the  pace  in  trading  in  futures  on  a 
gigantic  scale. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  all  automobiles  manufactured  in 
1925 — approximately  3  million,  were  sold  on  deferred 
jiayments.  The  volume  of  credit  extended  in  both  new 
and  old  car  sales  last  year  was  not  far  from  two  and 
one  half  billion  dollars.  Banks  and  discount  companies 
absorbed  i)ractically  all  of  this  credit  extension.  The 
banks  covered  every  dollar  of  the  companies  with  four 
of  their  own.  As  bank  funds  represent  the  resources 
of  savers  and  the  balance  of  traders,  it  follows  that  the 
savers  are  financing  the  spenders  and  work  is  financing 
leisure  to  a  high  degree. 

While  the  automobile  is  the  first  charge  on  the 
installment  account  it  has  plenty  of  company.  Pianos 
perhaps  represent  the  original  type  of  luxury  article 
which  was  sold  on  time  payments.  Today  most  musical 
instruments  are  thus  sold  and  if  we  add  to  the  two  and 
one  half  billions  worth  of  automobile  paper  contracted 


The  Installment  Discussion 

yfRGUMENTS  on  both  sides  of  the 
Installment  Selling  question  were 
presented  forcefully  in  the  addresses 
of  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Ittleson  at  our  re¬ 
cent  convention.  The  opinions  and  ex¬ 
perience  of  both  men  are  deserving  of  the 
close  attention  of  every  merchant. 

Mr.  Hill,  whose  paper  appears  on  this 
page,  is  a  member  of  the  Babson  organ¬ 
ization  and  reflects  the  views  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  statistician  as  well  as  the  opinions,' 
expressed  elsewhere,  of  many  bankers, 
economists,  labor  leaders  and  the  like. 
Mr.  Ittleson,  head  of  a  financing  com¬ 
pany,  describes  Installment  Selling  and  its 
future  possibilities  from  the  standpoint 
of  one  leho  is  engaged  intimately  in  the 
businc.<!s.  Doth  vicxvpoints  arc  intensely 
interesting  and  should  be  used  as  an  aid 
to  your  oxen  experience  in  planning  for 
the  future. 
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in  1925  the  commitments  for  musical  instruments, 
household  appliances,  furniture  and  furnishings,  radios, 
clothes,  tires,  books,  furs  and  scores  of  other  items 
the  year’s  total  credit  must  approach  and  probably  will 
exceed  five  billions  of  dollars. 

Hidden  Inventories 

In  other  words,  business  has  invaded  purchasing 
j)Ovver — the  future  earnings  of  the  country  not  yet  in 
existence — to  the  extent  of  five  billion  dollars  and  this 
insidious  undermining  of  our  economic  structure  is  in¬ 
creasing  daily.  Now  if  that  isn’t  fiat  money  in  all  its 
viciousness,  I  don’t  know  what  is.  The  automobiles  and 
hundreds  of  other  commodities  thus  lying  unpaid  for 
in  the  hands  of  the  consumers  constitute  hidden  inven¬ 
tories  which  dealers  are  blindly  ignoring.  Until  the  last 
payment  has  been  made,  these  goods  might  still  be  in 
the  showrooms  or  on  the  shelves  or  back  in  the  factory 
so  far  as  representing  actual  sales. 

The  growth  of  finance  companies,  both  in  number  and 
resources,  has  been  an  amazing  mushroom  affair.  Some 
six  hundred  of  them  are  members  of  a  national  associ¬ 
ation  and  they  have  all  come  into  existence  practically 
in  the  past  ten  years.  As  a  result  of  the  high  level  of 
general  prosperity  during  1925  the  profits  of  these  com¬ 
panies  have  been  large  and  the  losses  ridiculously  small. 

Consequently,  many  new  ones  have  been  organized  to 
finance  almost  every  conceivable  type  of  commodity. 
The  danger  in  this  situation  lies  not  only  in  the  pros- 
l)ect  of  eventual  non-payment  by  purchasers  but  of  the 
inefficiency  of  operation  by  inexperienced  managers  of 
these  finance  companies.  They  are  today  too  much  in 
the  control  of  promoters  and  not  bankers. 

Over  the  long  swing  of  the  next  ten  years  we  are 
in  a  falling  price  market.  During  the  i)eriod  between 
1914  and  1924  when  prices  were  advancing  so  raj)idly, 
goods  bought  on  time  increased  in  value  while  tliey  were 
l)eing  paid  for.  l>ut  the  tendeticy  from  now  on  will  be 
lor  goods  to  decline  in  price  l)etore  the  final  payment  is 
made. 

A  Sliow«h)wn  Alicai! 

When  large  industries.  des])erately  trying  to  break 
down  sales  resistance,  will  vie  with  each  other  for 
larger  sales  by  educating  the  consumer  to  buy  on  credit 
at  a  high  cost,  we  must  expect  some  time  a  showdown. 
When  so  much  energy  is  put  forth  t(j  induce  pe<jple  to 
buy  beyond  their  means — to  mortgage  their  financial 
future,  at  interest  rates  that  run  as  high  as  20  or  30 
per  cent. — increasing  distributing  costs  at  a  time  when 
the  public  is  seriously  demanding  that  they  be  lowered, 
one  cannot  escape  a  serious  outcome.  And  too  it  be¬ 
comes  increasingly  difficult  to  increase  the  volume  of 
'ales  when  so  large  a  slice  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  is 
absorbed  in  the  purchase  of  the  time  iKiyment  privilege. 

In  order  to  possess  non-essentials  many  families  are 
cutting  down  on  essentials,  setting  a  less  nourishing 
table,  buying  fewer  shoes,  and  skimping  on  living  quart¬ 
ers.  Statistics  of  trade  increases  in  installment  lines  are 
clearly  not  net  gains  for  the  nation,  because  part  of 
those  gains  must  be  offset  by  lessened  buying  power  in 
other  lines. 

The  retailer  who  is  doing  business  on  an  installment 
basis  at  the  same  terms  as  cash  is  certainly  living  in 


a  fool’s  heaven.  I  know  of  certain  firms  which  have 
tried  selling  on  futures  and  have  already  rued  their 
experience.  These  firms  did  not  advance  prices  to 
time-payment  customers  either  at  all  or  else  not  suffici¬ 
ently  to  cover  the  risks  and  expenses  involved  or  else 
their  volume  of  deferred-payment  business  was  not 
enough  to  allow  them  to  maintain  a  sufficiently  capable 
organization  to  follow  up  debtors  and  enforce  collec¬ 
tion. 

Credit  Too  Easy 

The  whole  situation  has  resulted  in  a  weakening  of 
our  entire  credit  structure.  It  has  Ijecome  increasingly 
easy  to  get  credit  without  pro{)er  security.  Where  form¬ 
erly  credit  restrictions  were  kept  pretty  tight  now  they 
have  been  loosened  to  an  almost  criminal  degree  of 
carelessness.  It  is  amazing  how  indifferent  the  install¬ 
ment  plan  situation  has  made  us  to  even  the  simplest 
and  most  elemental  safeguards  of  credit.  We  have  come 
to  believe  it  can  indefinitely  pyramid,  and  yet  still  take 
care  of  itself.  My  advice  to  you  is  to  l)e  more  careful 
than  you  ever  were  l)efore  in  granting  credit  because  a 
day  of  reckoning  is  coming  when  a  lot  of  retailers  are 
going  to  be  left  holding  the  bag.  And  by  an  unfair 
paradox  it  will  be  the  cautious  dealer  in  many  instances 
who  will  find  himself  in  trouble,  because  the  installment 
vender  has  a  tangible  lien  on  the  purchaser  which  he 
can  always  hold  over  his  head  to  enforce  payment  while 
the  conservative  dealer  has  nothing  but  the  legal  right 
to  sue.  which  right  isn’t  worth  very  much  when  it  is 
exercised  against  a  debtor  who  has  already  mortgaged 
most  of  his  salary  in  installment  purchases. 

Business  men.  economists,  government  officials  and 
statisticians  have  agreed  with  singular  unanimity  as 
to  the  business  outlook  for  1926.  The  general  outlook 
for  the  first  half  of  the  year,  it  is  the  consensus  of 
opinion,  could  hardly  be  better.  But  from  July  on  there 
seems  to  be  an  almost  equally  unanimous  economic 
opinion  that  general  business  will  reach  a  peak  in  late 
summer  and  then  turn  down.  This  conjectured  sagging 
tendency  in  business  after  mid-year  will  in)t  assume  the 
proportions  of  a  major  depression.  Rather,  the  decline 
will  be  more  in  the  nature  of  a  secondary  reaction, 
bringing  a  period  of  dull,  sluggish  business. 

The  Red  Flag 

For  the  first  time  in  several  years  there  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  unanimity  of  opinion  on  this  forecast.  Now,  that 
fact  at  first  glance  should  make  such  a  forecast  as 
to  the  latter  half  of  1926  carry  more  weight  than 
would  be  the  case  if  there  were  any  marked  division 
of  opinion.  But  here  is  what  is  likely  to  happen.  All 
lines  of  business  and  industry-  have  been  informed  that 
the  business  outlook  is  uncertain  for  the  last  si.x  months 
of  the  year. 

What  has  this  to  do  with  installment  selling?  Simply 
this  Installment  Selling  is  the  largest  single  red  flag 
on  the  horizon  of  our  business  structure  today.  If  the 
])resent  momentum  of  its  growth  is  maintained  it  will  be 
perhaps  the  turning  factor  which  will  dominate  the 
situation  and  aid  materially  in  bringing  about  a  re¬ 
versal. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  which  has  lost  much  of  its 
sense  of  values.  It  is  a  gambling  age  when  quick 
fortunes  are  being  sought,  when  the  fundamental  virtues 
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of  thrift  are  in  danger  of  being  overthrown.  Unearned 
fortunes  in  Florida  speculation,  spectacular  cleanups  in 
the  market — other  similar  sensational  high-lights  absorb 
our  interest.  One  of  the  results  of  all  this  has  been  to 
weaken  the  fibre  of  our  people  so  that  bootleg  financing, 
masquerading  under  the  name  of  installment  plan  buy¬ 


ing  has  seized  us  in  its  grip.  It’s  up  to  us  to  shake 
loose  from  this  situation  and  it  is  the  retailers  of  the 
nation,  who  can  do  more  perhaps  than  any  other  group 
to  puncture  this  illusion  of  uncontrolled  credits.  Let  us 
watch  above  all  our  credit  extensions.  There  may  lie 
the  key  either  to  prosperity  or  depression. 


The  Benefits  Installment  Selling  Has  Brought  to  Business 

Address  by  Henry  Ittleson,  Commercial  Investment  Trust,  Inc.,  New  York 


JTEW  DEVELOPMENTS  in  American  business 

have  received  as  much  comment  within  the  past  few 
months  as  this  phase  of  merchandising.  In  approaching 
this  subject,  it  must  be  recognized  that  it  is  not  one 
that  permits  of  disposition  by  endeavoring  to  determine 
whether  we  shall  or  shall  not  have  it  in  our  scheme 
of  business.  It  has  become  an  integral  part  of  our 
merchandising  system,  born  of  two  conditions  inherent 
in  our  national  psychology.  The  one  is  the  desire  of 
our  merchandisers  to  prosper  personally  and  to  benefit 
the  public  through  ever  increasing  production  with  at¬ 
tendant  lowering  of  costs.  The  other  is  the  irrepressi¬ 
ble  desire  of  our  people  to  constantly  improve  their 
standard  of  living.  Consequently  it  should  be  the  high 
purpose  of  the  impartial  analyst  to  ascertain  the  proper 
uses  of  the  system,  its  proper  limitations,  the  abuses 
which  should  be  curbed,  and  the  means  of  criticism  and 
correction. 

Abuses  Under  Fire 

I  have  sufficient  faith  in  the  sanity  of  our  finance 
and  banking  administrators  that  they  will  support 
those  practices  which  will  turn  this  phase  of  distribution 
to  greater  constructive  ends.  In  no  well-considered  an¬ 
alysis  have  I  observed  any  suggestion  that  installment 
selling  is  fundamentally  unsound.  There  could  be  no 
basis  for  such  a  suggestion.  The  criticisms  made  have 
been  merely  of  possible  abuses.  Such  criticisms  are  con¬ 
structive,  and  it  is  for  those  who  create  and  finance 
these  credits  to  see  that  their  development  is  consistent 
with  sound  business  practice. 

In  the  growth  of  the  installment  method,  certain  un¬ 
desirable  practices  have  to  some  extent  manifested 
themselves.  This  is  natural  in  a  highly  competitive 
market  not  fully  disciplined  by  the  inexorable  reactions 
of  undigested  credit.  The  granting  of  too  easy  terms 
is  the  most  frequent  offender.  In  individual  instances, 
credit  has  no  doubt  been  strained,  but  this  is  not  a 
general  condition.  The  average  person  seems  to  know 
to  a  fairly  reasonable  extent  what  if  any  disposable 
margin  will  exist  between  his  probable  income  and  his 
necessary  living  expenditures.  The  debtors  have  paid, 
they  have  accumulated  goods  of  value,  and  the  indus¬ 
tries  serving  this  type  of  purchaser  have  prospered. 

A  Tax  on  Income 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  buying  for  cash  only  involves 
a  substraction  from  capital  account,  whereas  installment 
buying,  in  most  instances,  imposes  a  tax  upon  income 
only.  Many  of  those  who  would  be  most  vehement  in 
their  opposition  to  installment  selling  would,  if  mildly 
cross-examined,  be  obliged  to  admit  that  they  had  most 


successfully  and  comfortably  enjoyed  many  things 
which  they  had  paid  for  on  the  installment  plan  with¬ 
out  realizing  that  they  were  so  doing.  A  most  notable 
example  of  this  is  in  the  payment  of  life  insurance. 
We  pay  for  our  residential  and  business  real  property 
on  time.  Our  railroads  buy  their  rolling  stock  on  time 
through  the  medium  of  their  equipment  trust  certifi¬ 
cates.  A  well  organized  business  pays  its  income  taxes 
on  time — that  is  to  say  it  creates  its  reserve  month  by 
month  and  hands  them  to  the  government  in  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  year  in  quarterly  installments. 

For  many  years  installment  selling  has  been  the  back¬ 
bone  of  the  furniture  and  piano  industries.  The  econ¬ 
omic  and  cultural  advantages  to  the  masses  in  respect 
of  such  sale  of  these  commodities  is  beyond  estimate. 
The  ability  of  the  housewife  to  acquire  labor-saving 
household  utilities  by  making  small  payments  conserves 
her  energies  and  gives  her  moments  of  leisure  which 
would  not  be  enjoyed  had  the  acquisition  of  such  items 
been  forbidden  because  of  the  inability  of  the  family 
purse  to  acquire  by  cash  outlay  only. 

Builds  Prosperity 

As  I  have  previously  pointed  out,  the  criticisms  of 
installment  selling  reveal  the  significant  fact  that  the 
unfavorable  comment  is  directed  not  to  the  theory  of 
the  plan,  but  to  its  abuse.  The  critic  is  afraid  that  we 
are  buying  too  much  and  that  our  purchasing  power 
will  be  considerably  weakened  in  the  near  future.  He 
overlooks  the  undeniable  fact  that  where  there  is  pur¬ 
chasing  on  one  side,  there  must  of  course  be  merchan¬ 
dising  and  manufacturing  on  the  other.  Hence  the 
cycle  is  not  completed  unless  the  volume  of  employment 
in  industry  is  recognized  as  the  natural  correlative  of 
consumption,  making  for  increased  volume  of  business 
and  employment  and  finding  reflection  in  the  national 
prosperity. 

Perhaps  the  soundness  of  installment  selling  is  best 
indicated  by  its  almost  universal  adoption  and  its 
phenomenal  development  during  the  last  five  years.  The 
nation’s  industries,  and  the  automobile  industry  in  par¬ 
ticular,  have  found  it  both  sound  and  profitable.  Ex¬ 
tension  of  credit  to  the  individual  under  proper  safe¬ 
guards  is  just  as  legitimate  as  extension  of  credit  to  a 
corporation.  The  present  highly  developed  industrial 
era  demands  mass  consumption,  which  means  that  credit 
must  be  available  to  consumers  as  well  as  to  producers 
and  distributors. 

An  aggregate  of  about  $4,000,000,000  of  merchandise 
was  sold  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  1924  on 
time.  From  this  sum,  however,  must  be  deducted  the 
average  cash  payment  made  by  the  purchaser  and  it  is 
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probable  that  the  approximate  amount  of  paper  so 
created  durinjj  1924  was  $2,800,000,000.  This  paper 
was  necessarily  carried  by  the  dealers,  the  manufac¬ 
turers.  and  the  finaitce  companies.  The  banks.  I  should 
e-timate,  probably  furnished  a  total  of  about  $2,000,- 
(*00.000  with  which  to  carry  this  paper.  You  must 
remember  that  of  course  it  was  not  all  created  on  the 
same  day,  and  as  the  greater  amount  of  paj)er  was 
created  to  be  rejiaid  in  twelve  equal  monthly  payments 
the  average  outstanding  at  any  one  time  with  the  banks 
was  probably  around  $1,0(X),(XX),0(X). 

Denies  Dangers 

What  has  lieen  the  effect  of  installment  selling  upon 
the  individual  buyer?  Much  of  the  criticism  of  the 
plan  has  emanated  from  the  industries  not  adapted  to 
it.  It  is  stated  that  the  plan  has  made  the  individual  a 
poorer  buyer  of  goods  that  must  be  sold  for  cash.  I 
doubt  if  this  is  true.  No  one  denies  the  fact  that  in¬ 
stallment  selling  has  very  greatly  raised  the  standards 
of  living  in  this  country.  As  Babson  has  stated : 
“People  have  had  a  taste  of  more  of  the  comforts  of 
life,  and  they  are  going  to  hold  to  them  as  long  as 
possible.”  The  man  who  owns  a  car  and  a  piano  raises 
his  other  tastes  in  proportion.  The  installment  plan 
has  not  only  taught  him  thrift,  but  has  given  him  a  new 
interest  in  his  personal  appearance  and  in  his  home. 
The  American  has  become,  in  short,  the  best  customer 
in  the  world. 

This  might  be  dangerous  if  it  were  not  accompanied 
by  certain  other  influences.  I  spoke  a  moment  ago  of  the 
fact  that  the  installment  plan  teaches  thrift.  It  seems 
a  natural  characteristic  of  the  average  American  citizen, 
that  he  saves  better  when  he  goes  into  debt  first.  The 
building  and  loan  associations  prove  this  by  the  fact  that 
after  they  permit  a  man  to  build  and  use  his  own  home, 
he  is  both  walling  and  able  to  save  the  monthly  amount 
necessary  to  repay  the  building  and  loan  obligation. 
The  purchaser  on  credit  will  pay  the  monthly  installment 
with  the  merchandise  in  his  possession,  whereas  he 
might  never  have  been  able  to  save  the  money  for  a 
future  purchase.  The  willingness  to  save  depends  on 
the  incentive  to  save,  and  there  is  no  incentive  like  the 
actual  use  of  the  article  itself. 

Cost  Not  Heavy 

It  is  often  stated  that  the  installment  buyer  pays  high 
for  his  goods  and  hence  lessens  his  purchasing  power. 
This  opinion  forgets  that  although  the  installment  sell¬ 
ing  method  requires  that  the  cost  of  the  service  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  price  to  the  consumer,  the  larger  sales 
made  possible  by  this  method  lowers  prices. 

I  have  intimated  that  there  are  certain  abuses  of  the 
system  that  are  worthy  of  discussion.  The  more  im¬ 
portant  of  these  have  been  attacked  from  within  the 
industry  and  very  considerably  abated.  In  the  sound 
opinion  of  men  experienced  in  motor  financing,  certain 
fundamentals  should  be  observed.  The  purchaser  should 
be  required  to  make  an  initial  payment  sufficiently  ade¬ 
quate  to  afford  an  incentive  to  meet  the  remaining  part 
of  the  obligation.  It  is  conceded  that  this  initial  pay¬ 
ment  should  be  approximately  one-third  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  price.  The  time  granted  should  be  reasonably 
sufficient  to  enable  the  purchaser  to  conveniently  pay 
but  not  so  long  that  depreciation  will  overtake  the 


residual  value  which  is  the  security  for  the  indebtedness. 
The  maximum  of  time  to  be  accorded  is  generally  con¬ 
ceded  to  be  twelve  months. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  banks  of  the  country 
will  prudently  control  the  great  reservoir  of  credit  of 
which  they  have  custody  so  that  an  uninterrupted  flow 
of  credit  will  be  available  for  finance  companies  and 
industries  which  will  adhere  to  sound  credit  principles. 
The  retailer  or  manufacturer  who  seeks  a  transitory 
advantage  by  the  sinnisoring  of  unsafe  plans  either  as 
to  down  payment  or  as  to  undue  extension  of  time  will 
find  that  the  requisite  volume  of  credit  is  not  available 
for  the  support  of  unsound  practices. 

The  Luxury  Argument 

Many  of  the  contentions  advanced  against  the  in¬ 
crease  of  installment  buying  are  premised  upon  the 
suggestion  that  installment  buying  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  in  respect  to  what  are  termed  luxuries,  without 
undertaking  to  define  that  term.  The  term  “luxury,” 
however,  is  purely  relative.  The  luxury  of  yesterday  is 
the  necessity  of  today  and  its  consumption  is  of  econ¬ 
omic  importance.  We  are  pretty  generally  ready  to 
subscril)e  to  the  fact  that  the  higher  grade  of  living 
enjoyed  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  compared 
with  the  people  of  foreign  countries  is  an  indication 
of  the  desirability  of  the  American  theory  of  life. 

The  nation  has  enjoyed  five  years  of  full  employment 
of  labor  and  well-distributed  national  prosperity.  No 
change  in  fundamental  conditions  seems  to  be  indicated. 
Hence  installment  selling,  prudently  conducted,  contains 
no  inherent  menace.  The  constant  iteration  of  a  sug¬ 
gested  menace  may,  however,  create  a  condition  of  lack 
of  confidence  which  would  be  harmful  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore,  important  to  sound  a  warning  against  timidity 
disguised  as  caution.  It  is  just  as  possible  to  create  a 
sense  of  insecurity  by  repetition  of  warnings  against 
possible  overselling  in  an  installment  way  as  it  would 
be  to  create  a  sense  of  insecurity  in  any  industry  by 
overemphasizing  the  possibility  of  overproduction  of 
merchandise  or  of  lessening  of  demand  therefor. 

The  Future  Outlook 

There  is  new  doubt  that  credit  increases  trade  and 
trade  begets  the  need  for  credit.  When  the  earliest 
pioneers  in  credit  trusted  to  the  promises  of  the  first 
purchasers  on  credit,  I  fancy  that  some  of  our ‘an¬ 
cestral  pessimists  had  misgivings  as  to  what  would 
happen  if  all  debtors  ceased  to  be  able  to  pay.  There  is 
no  historical  record  of  such  unanimity  of  default. 

This  great  country  of  our  has  enjoyed  increasing 
prosperity  during  the  past  years  and  in  my  opinion  is 
on  the  threshold  of  a  long-continued  period  of  good 
times  provided  we  guide  ourselves  with  wisdom,  sanity 
and  courage.  If  there  are  some  things  in  our  present 
methods  that  can  be  improved,  let  it  be  done.  Admitting 
that  there  are  abuses  of  the  installment  system  of  sell¬ 
ing  merchandise  that  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
cut  out  entirely  this  system  that  has  been  so  helpful  in 
the  development  of  our  prosperity.  If  we  are  wise,  we 
will  help  and  foster  our  business,  utilizing  the  install¬ 
ment  system  of  selling  to  its  fullest  extent  but  guiding 
and  controlling  it,  making  such  reforms  as  good  busi¬ 
ness  judpnent  may  dictate.  It  is  easier  to  destroy  than 
to  re-build. 
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How  the  Controller  Aids  the  Merchandise  Man 

Macy’s  Proves  the  Value  of  Close  Cooperation  Between  Them 
But  Statistics  Are  Used  Only  as  a  Guide,  Not  as  a  Panacea 

Address  by  Ernest  Katz,  Vice-President,  R.  H.  Vlacv  &  Co.,  Ino.,  New  York 
to  the  Merchandise  Managers'  Croup 


The  modern  department  store  functions  best 
when  its  lines  of  responsibility  are  divided  func¬ 
tionally  among  four  separate  and  distinct  groups: 
Management,  Publicity,  Merchandise  and  Control.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  we  are  concerned  only 
with  the  latter  two,  but  all  that  I  say  applies  just  as 
clearly  to  Management  and 
Publicity. 

In  the  old  days,  each 
branch  was  more  or  less  at 
swords’  points  with  the 
others.  That  spirit  today  is 
largely  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  we  realize  that  come 
what  may,  in  the  progressive 
store,  each  has  his  own  func¬ 
tions  and  each  functions  best 
when  he  cooperates  with  the 
other  fellow.  Now,  what  can 
the  Controller  do  for  the 
Merchandise  Man?  You  will 
pardon  me  if  I  talk  shop  and 
tell  you  what  w'e  do  in  our 
own  organization. 

Versatile  Buyers 

In  the  first  place,  in  our 
organization  we  have  gotten 
away  from  the  idea  that  any 
man  had  to  be  born  in  a  given 
job.  I  can  remember  the 
time  when  even  we  w'ould 
have  thought  it  a  crime  to 
transfer  a  buyer  from  any 
department  not  closely  akin  to 
his  own.  Today  we  realize 
that  if  a  man  is  thoroughly 
well  grounded  along  mer¬ 
chandise  lines,  he  can,  with 
proper  guidance  from  the 
Merchandiser,  be  taught  to  buy  for  almost  any  line. 
Of  course  there  are  outstanding  exceptions,  but  these 
exceptions,  as  always,  prove  the  general  rule. 

We  have  demonstrated  that  given  the  proper  mater¬ 
ial,  education  will  do  much,  but  besides  education,  the 
Buyer  and  Merchandiser  must  receive  the  proj^er  co¬ 
operation  from  the  rest  of  the  store.  In  the  first  place, 
we  divorce  our  merchandise  organization  almost  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  sales  force.  Selling,  we  believe  to  be  a 
function  of  Administration,  and  therefore  our  sales¬ 
clerks  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Store  Manage¬ 
ment.  Just  so  we  have  divorced  the  Buyer  from  all  of 
the  receiving  and  marking  functions  and  have  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  have  our  Publicity  Director  have  his  liaison 
officers  in  each  merchandise  group  so  that  the  Buver 


and  Merchandiser  are  not  too  deeply  concerned  with  the 
technique  of  publicity.  We  have  also  relieved  the  Buyer 
and  the  Merchandiser  of  all  necessity  for  keeping  rec¬ 
ords  or  doing  any  clerical  work.  This  has  implied  a 
stern  obligation  to  give  to  the  Merchandiser  any  and  all 
figures  that  can  or  should  be  of  use  to  him  and  to  give 
him  all  that  he  demanded  and 
as  promptly  as  could  be  reas¬ 
onably  expected. 

No  Secrets 

.\t  this  point  I  want  to 
make  clear  to  you  that  we 
have  absolutely  no  secrets 
from  our  Merchandisers,  nor 
they  from  their  Buyers.  Our 
Merchandise  Man  receives 
every  figure  that  is  available 
to  the  Officers  of  the  Corpor¬ 
ation,  and  of  course  many 
with  which  the  Officers  could 
not  spend  their  time.  We 
firmly  believe  that  under  no 
circumstances  should  the 
Buyer  be  kept  in  the  dark 
as  regards  anything  which 
even  remotely  affects  his  de¬ 
partment.  The  Controller's 
Office  exists  not  as  a  check 
upon  him,  but  as  his  aid.  It 
is  here  to  do  his  bidding,  and 
if  there  is  any  information 
that  our  Buyers  and  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  Men  require,  it  will 
be  made  up  promptly  if  we 
haven’t  got  it  on  tap.  I  shall 
enumerate  the  outstanding  re¬ 
ports. 

First  of  all,  our  books  are 
kept  on  a  weekly  basis  and  all 
reports  are  made  weekly.  We  are  on  the  retail  method 
and  much  of  our  information  therefore  comes  from 
our  Department  Ledgers.  On  Saturday  of  every  week, 
we  send  to  the  Merchandise  Man  a  report  for  each  one 
of  his  departments  and  to  each  one  of  his  buyers,  a 
copy  of  that  report. 

What  Report  Tells 

It  is  made  up  to  include  all  of  the  transactions  up  to 
and  including  the  previous  Saturday  evening,  and  we 
give  him  then  the  following  information  compared  with 
last  year: 

The  sales  for  the  week  in  dollars. 

The  stock  at  the  end  of  the  week  at  cost. 

The  merchandise  charged  to  the  department  during  the 
week,  in  dollars. 
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The  percentage  of  markon  at  retail  on  the  above  mer¬ 
chandise  for  the  week. 

The  percentage  of  his  accumulated  markdown  to  date. 

The  reductions  in  dollars  for  the  week. 

The  percentage  that  all  of  the  reductions  to  date  bear 
to  the  sales  to  date. 

The  cash  discount  earned  for  the  week  in  dollars. 

The  percentage  that  all  of  the  cash  discount  earned  for 
the  season  to  date  bears  to  the  purchases  to  date. 

The  salaries  charged  to  his  department  for  the  week, 
in  dollars. 

The  percentage  to  date  of  the  salaries  paid  to  date  to 
all  of  the  sales  to  date. 

The  number  of  salesclerks  cliarged  to  him  for  the 
week. 

The  number  of  transactions  for  the  week. 

The  newspaper  advertising  charged  for  the  week  in 
dollars. 

The  percentage  that  this  newspaper  advertising  to  date 
bears  to  the  total  sales  to  date. 

The  refunds  in  dollars  for  the  week. 

Percentages  that  the  refunds  to  date  bears  to  the 
sales  to  date. 

The  average  salescheck  for  the  week. 

The  average  salescheck  to  date. 

The  merchandise  received  for  the  current  week. 

Foreign  merchandise  received  for  the  current  week. 

The  last  named  two  will  of  course  be  charged  to  him 
in  next  week’s  figures.  Every  Monday  morning,  each 
Merchandiser  and  his  group  of  buyers  meet  with  the 
officers  of  the  corporation  and  there  this  Department 
Manager’s  report,  as  we  call  it.  is  gone  over  and  any 
necessary  explanations  are  made.  These  meetings  are 
not  scoldings  or  reckonings.  (Jur  buyers  realize  that 
the  Merchandise  Men  and  the  officers  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  as  well  as  every  one  else  in  the  organization  is 
there  to  help  them  in  their  work. 

Making  Figures  Count 

The  buyer  also  brings  to  this  meeting  a  copy  of  the 
seasonal  Merchandise  Plan.  This  plan  has  been  made 
in  cooperation  between  the  Controller  and  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  Councillor  and  the  Department  Manager  or 
buyer.  The  Controller  prepares  the  figures  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  years  and  the  plan  for  the  season;  also  the 
mark-on,  reduction  and  advertising  percentage  planned 
for  the  coming  season.  Each  week  the  buyer  and  the 
merchandiser  place  on  their  copies  of  the  plan,  the 
figures  and  percentages  which  the  Controller  has  report¬ 
ed  to  them  for  the  past  week.  Both  the  merchandiser 
and  the  buyer  are  thus  enabled  to  keep  in  constant  touch 
with  their  departments  in  these  particulars. 

Each  week,  we  send  to  each  merchandiser  a  cumula¬ 
tive  tabulation  showing  the  percent  of  sales  and  trans¬ 
actions  by  departments  and  the  percentage  increase  or 
decrease  for  the  preceding  year.  In  addition  to  this 
we  furnish  comparative  figures  for  advertising,  mark¬ 
on,  reductions  and  stock  by  departments  and  also  the 
expected  sales  for  the  next  succeeding  weeks.  We  also 
send  to  the  Merchandiser,  a  personnel  comparison  show¬ 
ing  a  classified  list  of  the  numl^er  of  persons  in  each 
department  and  the  amount  of  salary  paid  to  them. 

Upon  the  completion  of  our  seasonal  inventory,  we 
make  up  for  our  buyers  and  merchandisers  an  analysis 
of  each  stock  by  merchandise  classification.  Each  De¬ 
partment  Manager,  upon  consultation  with  the  Con¬ 
troller’s  Office,  makes  up  his  own  classification  and 
these  vary  from  comparatively  few  classifications  in 


some  departments  to  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  in  others. 
In  these  as  in  all  particulars,  the  endeavor  is  to  aid  the 
buyer  as  far  as  we  can  in  the  course  of  his  duties. 

L^nit  Control 

At  the  close  of  each  season,  the  Merchandiser  re¬ 
ceives  a  Departmental  Net  Showing  sheet  giving  him 
all  the  various  items  of  income  and  exi)ense,  determin¬ 
ing  the  net  profit  or  loss  in  the  department  during  the 
season  and  showing  the  relationship  of  each  item  of 
expense  and  income  to  sales. 

In  a  number  of  our  departments,  almost  half  of  them 
now.  we  have  installed  systems  of  Merchandise  Con¬ 
trol  by  units  whereby  we  are  enabled  to  furnish  to  the 
Merchandiser,  information  daily,  weekly,  monthly  and 
such  other  intervals  as  it  is  called  for.  This  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  many  instances  in  the  reduction  of  stock 
through  the  rapid  recognition  and  cutting  down  of  slow 
selling  and  non-selling  items. 

It  has  pointed  out  price  grades,  merchandise  groups 
and  vendors  whose  merchandise  is  consistently  rapid 
moving  and  has  a  low  return  percentage.  We  have 
given  the  buyers  up-to-the-minute  records  to  prevent 
more  buying  of  fads  when  they  are  basing  their 
novelty.  We  have  been  enabled  to  give  them  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  sizes  and  colors  selling  and  therefore  what 
sizes  and  colors  should  be  bought. 

Figures  Only  a  Guide 

We  do  not  attempt  to  merchandise  from  figures 
alone.  We  believe  that,  in  too  many  instances,  the 
I^endulum  has  swung  too  far  in  the  other  direction;  in 
.some  stores,  not  enough  attention  is  paid  to  figures,  in 
others  there  is  too  much.  Figures  are,  after  all,  only 
to  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  what  the  future  may 
bring  from  the  experiences  of  the  past.  The  Con¬ 
troller’s  Office  does  not  and  will  never  attempt  to  dic¬ 
tate  what  any  department  should  do.  We  present  what 
each  department  has  done  in  the  past.  We  give  to  our 
Merchandisers  our  best  judgment  of  what  the  future 
holds.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  Merchandiser  in  cooper¬ 
ation  with  his  buyers  must  decide  the  policies  and  make 
the  plans  that  really  count. 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  figures  are  a 
guide  post,  not  a  panacea,  and  we  present  them  always 
with  what  we  hope  is  a  proper  recognition  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  that  are  before  us.  The  relationship  between 
the  Controller  and  the  Merchandiser  cannot  be  truly 
expressed  by  their  figure  contact.  The  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  Controller  and  the  Merchandiser  depends 
largely,  upon  their  state  of  mind. 


Retail  Inventory  and  Budget  Control 

Ernst  &  Ernst  have  published  a  booklet  on  “The 
Retail  Inventory  Method  and  Store  Budget  Control.” 
This  pamphlet  outlines  the  forms  necessary  for  ojierat- 
ing  on  the  retail  inventory  method,  and  gives  instruc¬ 
tions  how  to  compute  weekly  or  monthly  inventory. 
The  pamphlet  also  includes  principles  on  budgeting  pur¬ 
chases  and  expenses,  and  gives  three  representative  work 
sheet  exhibits  which  are  very  good.  Copies  may  be 
secured  without  charge  direct  from  Ernst  &  Ernst,  80 
Maiden  Lane.  New  York. 
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How  Unit  Control  of  Stock  Aids  Merchandising 

A  Simple,  Inexpensive  System  Which  Helps  Keep  Stocks  Up 
When  Used  to  Supplement  the  Physical  Handling  of  Goods 

Address  by  Jesse  A.  Drew,  ^  illiam  Filene's  Sons  (^o..  Boston.  Mass., 
to  the  Merchandise  Managers'  Group 


SO  MUCH  has  l>een  said  and  written  on  unit  control 
of  stocks  that  it  would  seem  as  though  this  subject 
has  been  completely  covere<l.  However,  it  seems  to 
me  that  you,  as  Merchandise  Managers,  might  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  two  angles  of  this  subject, — 

1.  11' hy  u’e  bcliez’e  it  essential  for  proper 

merchandising  to  control  our  stocks  by 
units  and  — 

2.  How  we  feel  we  are  accomplishing  the  re¬ 
sults  with  a  minimum  of  system  and  ex¬ 
pense. 

The  first  reason  that  can  be  advanced  in  favor  of 
some  method  of  unit  control  of  stock  is  that  modem 
methods  of  merchandising  seem  to  require  it.  If  you 
believe  that  your  stocks  always  should  be  complete  at 
your  three  full  line  prices,  you  discover  that  your  stock 
must  be  controlled  by  units  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
merchandising  policy.  By  full  line  prices  I  mean,  a  line 
of  merchandise  to  meet  the  lowest  price  competition  that 
has  been  decided  your  store  should  meet,  a  higher  price 
line  that  should  meet  your  greatest  competition,  and  a 
still  higher  price  line  which  represents  the  highest  price 
at  which  your  store  can  compete  successfully  with  stores 
whose  general  prices  are  higher  than  your  own. 

Price  Line  Requirements 
The  lowest  full  line  price  should  carry  a  complete 
assortment  of  merchandise  that  will  meet  the  best  sell¬ 
ing  lines  of  your  cheapest  competition.  The  best  selling 
full  line  price  should  represent  your  strongest  and  most 
complete  stocks  that  will  meet  the  best  selling  lines  of 
your  greatest  competition.  The  highest  price  full  line 
should  meet  successfully  the  best  selling  lines  of  your 
highest  price  competition.  To  secure  results  from  this 
full  line  price  merchandise  policy,  the  stocks,  not  only 
in  every'  department,  but  also  in  every  section  of  every 
department  should  be  analyzed  carefully  so  that  full 
line  prices  for  every  individual  line  of  merchandise 
stocked  can  be  established.  Once  full  line  prices  are 
adopted,  unless  you  keep  a  record  of  sales  and  stock 
on  hand  by  pieces,  it  will  be  unlikely  that  you  ever  have 
a  high  percentage  of  your  investment  at  the  three  full 
line  prices. 

“Turnover”  is  another  good  reason  for  control  of 
stock  by  units.  To  secure  the  maximum  turnover  for 
every  department  it  would  seem  necessary  to  realize  a 
satisfactory  turnover  at  every  price  line  and  in  every 
section  of  the  stock.  Unless  the  amount  of  stock  on  hand 
at  a  particular  price  is  in  a  fairly  correct  proportion  to 
the  sales  that  are  being  secured  at  that  same  price,  it 
is  probable  that  the  maximum  turnover  is  not  being 
realized  for  the  department  as  a  whole.  Then  too,  in 
order  to  have  your  stock  properly  sub-divided  into  mer¬ 
chandise  classification  you  find  that  a  piece  control  is 
not  only  helpful  but  essential. 


Your  "open  to  buy"  figures  may  show  that  a  depart¬ 
ment  is  in  "red.” — therefore,  you  presume  that  there  is 
a  sufficient  stock  in  this  dei>artment  to  meet  all  demands. 
An  examination  of  the  stock  by  pieces,  however,  may 
show  that  you  have  two  months’  supply  of  afternoon 
dresses  at  the  current  rate  of  selling  and  practically  no 
evening  dresses  in  stock.  This  situation  which  is  con¬ 
stantly  occurring  or  likely  to  occur  in  every  department 
seems  to  be  a  very  good  argument  for  unit  stock  control. 
Records  Not  Enough 

Also,  especially  in  our  garment  departments,  we  have 
found  it  very  helpful  to  have  a  complete  record  bv 
style  numbers.  By  constantly  following  up  our  records 
by  style  number,  we  are  fairly  sure  of  accomplishing 
two  purposes, — 

1  Fast  selling  styles  zcill  be  reordered. 

2.  Sloxo  selling  numbers  -will  be  reduced  until 
sold. 

If  an  attempt  be  made  to  merchandise  on  the  basis 
of  records  alone,  the  results  undoubtedly  will  be  not 
only  unsatisfactory  but  probably  disastrous.  Knowledge 
of  merchandise  is  equally  essential  with  figure  control, 
as  it  is  without  figure  control.  The  actual  merchandise 
itself  must  be  handled  as  freely  with  figure  control  and 
probably  more  frequently.  Successful  merchandise 
operation,  we  believe,  requires  knowledge  of  merchan¬ 
dise  plus  figure  control.  W’ithout  a  recortl  which  shows 
stocks  on  hand  and  .sales  by  units,  by  merchandise 
classifications,  and  by  price  lines,  I  do  not  see  how  we 
would  be  sure  of  having  a  complete  stock  of  all  types  of 
merchandise  at  our  full  line  prices. 

In  order  to  control  our  stocks  by  units,  we  have  found 
a  card  record,  which  fits  into  a  visible  index  file,  the 
most  useful.  The  file  is  kept  by  a  clerical  in  each  de¬ 
partment.  Across  the  top  of  the  card  the  following  in¬ 
formation  appears;  Retail  Price,  Style  Number  of 
Article,  Name  of  Manufacturer,  and  a  description  of 
the  article.  This  line  is  visible  on  every  card  in  the  file 
so  that  information  concerning  any  style  in  stock  is 
instantly  available. 

What  Cards  Show 

Next,  the  cost  price  and  terms  of  the  manufacturer 
appear.  The  card  is  then  ruled  vertically  into  thirty- 
one  columns,  one  for  every  day  in  the  month.  Horizon¬ 
tally,  it  is  divided  into  five  sections — one  for  each 
month.  Each  section  is  then  ruled  into  lines  for  mer¬ 
chandise  received  (merchandise  returned  appears  in 
red  ink),  stocks  on  hand,  sales  (credits  appear  in  red 
ink),  and  merchandise  on  order. 

We  feel  that  this  card  does  show  the  action  on  each 
style  so  as  for  us  to  have  some  basis  for  judgment 
as  to  whether  to  reorder  or  not  and  when, — also  whether 
to  mark  down  or  not,  and  when.  Every  week  the  sum- 
(Continued  on  page  51) 
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The  CONTROLLERS’  FORUM 

Discussions  of  Salient  Problems  of  Retail  Store  Operation  by  the  Controllers*  Congress  and  the 

Bureau  of  Accounting  and  Control 


The  Store  Owner  and  the  Controller — Should  the  Merchant 
Insist  on  Participation  in  the  Work  of  the  Congress? 

Bv  A.  N.  Fraser,  Chairman,  Controllers’  Congress 


The  motto  ot  the  Controllers’  Congress — “Not 
how  much  you  can  get  for  what  you  give,  but  how 
much  you  can  give  for  what  you  get” — is  a  fine 
ideal,  and  like  a  battle  flag  should  be  kept  flying  out  in 
front.  But  like  some  more  of  our  ideals  we  don’t 
always  keep  pace  with  it.  I  want  to  suggest  to  our  chief 
executives  that  this  fine  ideal  of  the  Congress  works 
out  to  the  very  practical  advantage  (jf  the  one  who  does 
keep  pace  with  it. 

Values  Deserve  Emphasis 
riiere  is  need  for  a  re-emphasis  on  the  definite 
benefits  accruing  to  the  store  whose  Controller  is  active 
in  aflfairs  of  his  craft  beyond  the  narrow  confines  of 
his  own  four  walls.  The  Good  Book  is  right — as  always 
— when  it  says : 

“There  is  that  scatfercth  ami  iucreaseth  yet 
more 

Ami  there  is  that  unthhoUicth  more  than  is 
meet  but  it  temieth  oniy  to  poverty.” 

The  following  facts  and  illustrations  will  convince 
any  thoughtful  store  owner  that  his  own  best  interest 
should  cause  him  to  require  his  Controller  to  participate 
to  the  fullest  extent  of  his  ability  in  the  work  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress.  No  effort  has  been  made  to 
gather  up  this  data.  The  instances  cited  have  come  to 
my  personal  attention  only  in  the  most  casual  manner. 
Of  course,  some  of  them  are  my  own  e.xperience. 

1.  Membership  in  the  Controiiers’  Con¬ 
gress  produces  actual  monetary  savings,  often¬ 
times  far  in  excess  of  the  membership  fees  of 
both  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associ¬ 
ation  and  the  Controllers’  Congress. 

Several  years  ago  one  of  our  member  stores  became 
interested  in  installing  the  Retail  Inventory  Method. 
They  knew  only  vaguely  of  its  advantages  and  method 
at  that  time  and  called  in  a  firm  of  prominent  public 
accountants  to  discuss  with  them  the  contemplated 
change.  A  price  was  made  them  ranging  from  $7500 
to  $15,000  for  the  installation  of  this  system.  During 
the  months  which  followed,  the  Controller  of  this 
store  perfected  his  own  knowledge  of  this  system 
through  study  of  the  researches  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  and  through  personal  examination  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  already  installed  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Congress.  The  result  was  that  without  a 
cent  of  professional  cost  he  was  able  to  install  the 


Retail  Inventory  Method  for  his  (twn  house  in  a  thor¬ 
oughly  satisfactory  manner. 

Insurance  \\  ork 

A  few  years  ago  the  Congress  started  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  subject  of  fire  insurance  affecting  retail 
stores.  Attention  was  immediately  focused  upon  the 
Use  and  Occupancy  insurance  situation  which  seemed 
jjeculiarly  unsatisfactory  to  our  tyjH;  of  business.  After 
two  years  or  more  of  earnest  work,  two  great  advant¬ 
ages  have  been  gained.  Largely  because  of  the  atten¬ 
tion  focused  upon  this  subject  by  the  Congress,  the 
Use  and  (.)ccui)ancy  rates  of  the  entire  country  were 
revealed  as  being  unnecessarily  high  and  a  general  re¬ 
duction  of  25%  was  made  in  them.  We  were  thus  able 
to  have  a  large  part  at  least,  in  effecting  an  economy 
for  our  whole  craft  as  well  as  for  our  own  organization. 

I'o  illustrate  this  saving  in  dctllars  and  cents :  a  store 
carrying  $L0(X),0(X)  Use  and  Occupancy  which  would  be 
normal  to  about  a  $4,(XX).(XK)  business,  and  which  under 
this  reduction  exjjeriences  a  saving  of  only  ten  cents 
in  its  Use  and  (Occupancy  insurance  rate,  would  have  a 
saving  of  $100  a  year  on  this  one  item  alone,  which  of 
course,  would  be  repeated  year  after  year.  In  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  membership  fee  in  the  National  Retail  Dry 
(mods  Association  of  a  store  doing  $4,000.0(X)  business, 
which  is  $100,  this  is  no  inconsiderable  saving. 

More  important,  however,  than  a  rate  reduction  is 
the  reform  of  Use  and  Occupancy  coverage  which  the 
Congress  has  effected.  The  old  per  diem  form  with  its 
concealed  100%  co-insurance  clause  has  been  replaced 
by  the  co-insurance  form.  Without  going  into  all  the 
many  ramifications  of  a  comparison  between  these  two 
forms,  we  can  illustrate  the  whole  thing  by  the  case  of 
the  only  memlier  of  our  Association  who  has  yet  had  a 
loss  under  both  of  these  forms. 

A  Practical  Demonstration 

Several  years  ago  he  had  a  Use  and  Occupancy  loss 
under  the  per  diem  form.  His  actual  loss  averaged 
$6000  a  day  for  the  time  he  was  closed  for  which  he 
collected  $2(X)  a  day,  being  grossly  under-insured 
through  not  understanding  his  retpiirements  under  this 
old  form.  Upon  the  urgent  advice  of  our  Insurance 
Bureau,  he  reinsured  this  hazard  under  the  new  co- 
insurance  Use  and  Occupancy  form  and  a  few  months 
ago  had  a  loss  under  it.  His  loss  was  paid  in  full  to 
his  complete  satisfaction.  He  personally  told  me  that 
as  a  result  of  the  adjustment  under  the  co-insurance 
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form  he  had  a  very  nice  sum  of  money  in  the  bank 
which  he  otherwise  w’ould  not  have  had. 

This  saving  on  correct  forms  is  potential  rather 
than  present,  but  is  none  the  less  important,  but  rather 
more  important  Ijecause  of  the  tremendous  values  in¬ 
volved.  \Ve  confidently  believe  that  the  new  co-insur¬ 
ance  Use  and  Occupancy  form  will  bring  recoveries  to 
those  using  it  into  the  scores  and  possibly  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  in  e.xcess  of  what  the  misunder¬ 
stood  per  diem  form  would  bring. 

2.  Participation  in  the  work  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  will  bring  increased  earnings 
to  the  house  of  the  Controller  so  doing. 

The  Controllers’  Congress  standardized  the  account¬ 
ing  procedure  for  the  entire  Association  and  thus  made 
possible  comparisons  of  costs  and  earnings  which  have 
i)een  of  inestimable  advantage  to  every  member.  One 
merchandise  executive  told  me  that  he  expected  to 
increase  the  profit  of  his  house  at  least  $50,000  per 
year  by  the  use  of  the  Retail  Inventory  Method  and  the 
Merchandise  Purchase  Control  System  which  had  been 
installed  in  his  house  by  an  up-to-date  Controller. 

Mark-Down  Problem  Attacked 

At  present  the  Standardization  Committee  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress  is  working  very  closely  with  the 
Merchandise  Managers’  Group  with  a  view  to  inaugur¬ 
ating  detailed  studies  of  mark-down  statistics  on  price 
lines  and  relation  of  stocks  to  sales.  Such  a  study  made 
by  one  Controller  within  his  own  store  revealed  the 
startling  fact  that  in  an  entire  price  line  of  clothing, 
not  a  single  item  had  lieen  sold  at  the  original  marked 
price. 

The  work  of  the  Congress  in  analyzing  and  classify¬ 
ing  causes  of  inventory  shortage  is  of  most  practical 
benefit  to  our  members.  A  report  giving  65  causes  of 
inventory  shrinkage  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
every  member. 

3.  The  Controllers’  Congress  through  its 
own  accounting  offices  and  also  through  its 
affiliation  with  the  Harvard  Bureau  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Research,  furnishes  figures  for  compari¬ 
son  purposes  which  are  of  great  value  to  the 
stores  participating. 

We  learn  by  studying  the  practices  of  others  as  well 
as  by  originating  ideas  ourselves.  Edison  said:  “I  am 
an  awfully  good  sponge.  I  absorb  ideas  from  every 
source.” 

4.  The  Controllers’  Congress  furnishes  the 
best  general  medium  for  the  education  of  the 
Controller  himself. 

A  wealth  of  information  of  the  most  practical  nature 
is  offered  to  our  members.  This  year  we  are  issuing 
a  book  index  of  all  these  related  publications  which  we 
believe  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  every  Controller 
in  the  organization. 

5.  The  Controllers’  Congress  through  its 
then  Chairman,  teas  the  point  of  contact  be¬ 
tween  the  government  and  the  retail  craft  in 
standardizing  ta.v  procedure  for  the  retail  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  country. 


Every  retail  business  man  in  the  country  received  the 
benefit  of  this  work  which  was  jx)ssible  only  through  a 
national  organization  such  as  this,  and  therefore,  the 
organization  should  receive  the  support  which  will  make 
this  service  even  more  effective  in  the  days  to  come. 

6.  The  Controllers’  Congress  offers  to  its 
members  supervisory  service  in  txvo  great  fields 
— accounting  and  insurance. 

At  New  York  and  also  at  San  Francisco,  Directors 
of  Accounting  and  Control  are  maintained  who  are  ex¬ 
perts  in  their  field  and  whose  services  are  available  to 
member  stores  tit  a  bare  cost  rate. 

The  New  York  office  also  offers  insurance  survey 
work  done  by  its  Director  of  Insurance.  Every  store 
which  has  had  this  service  is  enthusiastic  in  its  praise. 
Probably  in  no  field  of  service  is  the  Congress  and  the 
National  Association  so  necessary  to  its  members  than 
in  this  exceedingly  technical  work  which  is  entirely 
foreign  to  the  ordinary  training  of  the  retail  executive. 
The  cost  of  this  very  necessary  item  of  expense  runs 
into  the  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  each  year  and 
the  values  into  many  millions  for  most  of  us.  This 
detailed  analytical  study  of  individual  insurance  con¬ 
ditions  is  offered  at  bare  cost,  and  in  my  judgment,  not 
a  store  within  the  entire  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  should  be  without  it. 

An  Extensive  Service 

7.  The  Controllers’  Congress  offers  to  its 
members  the  inestimable  value  of  friendly 
contacts. 

At  first  glance  this  may  seem  an  intangible  value, 
but  such  contacts  have  a  way  of  paying  for  themselves 
in  unexpected  ways.  A  house  represented  in  the  Con¬ 
gress,  recently  had  occasion  to  inquire  into  the  credit 
of  a  large  prospective  buyer  in  a  somewhat  distant 
section.  After  exhausting  all  ordinary  means  and  still 
being  uncertain,  they  heard  of  a  banking  house  in  a 
distant  city  which  knew  all  about  the  affairs  of  the 
applicant.  The  Credit  Manager  referred  the  matter  to 
the  Controller  who  wired  one  of  his  Controller  friends 
in  this  city,  asking  him  to  phone  the  bank  for  the  in¬ 
formation  desired.  Instead  of  that,  this  friend  put  on 
his  hat.  went  over  to  the  bank,  got  a  very  full  and  sat¬ 
isfactory  statement  and  sent  it  to  the  inquirer  with  the 
statement  that  he  was  very  glad  to  do  this  liecause  of 
friendly  contacts  already  established  through  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress. 

At  another  time,  a  house  was  considering  taking  on 
a  large  clothing  line.  The  manufacturer  submitted  a 
list  of  the  houses  which  were  handling  the  line  and  the 
list  was  given  to  the  Controller  of  the  house,  who  wired 
one  or  two  of  his  friends  made  through  the  Congress, 
and  within  a  few  hours  had  very  full  and  satisfactory 
information  available  about  the  line. 

Again  let  me  say,  that  no  store  owner  should  fail 
not  only  to  permit  his  Controller  to  maintain  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Congress,  but  he  should  go  further  and  see 
to  it  that  that  membership  is  used  for  all  it  is  worth 
and  that  his  Controller  is  contributing  on  his  part  to  the 
fullest  degree  of  his  ability  and  time  toward  a  common 
cause. 
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A  Model  System  for  Handling  Accounts  Payable 

Designed  Especially  for  the  Smaller  Store  and  Specialty 
Shop,  It  Covers  Every  Step  in  Order  and  Invoice  Routine 

By  E.  R.  (^LARKSO.N,  Kaut'inann  Dept.  Stores,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  system  described  in  this  article  has  been 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  a  want 
which  has  lieen  frequently  expressed  for  a  method 
of  liandling  the  accounts  jmyable  of  smaller  retail  and 
specialty  stores.  It  covers  the  routine  of  the  orders  and 
invoices  from  the  time  they  reach  the  office,  until  pay¬ 
ment  is  made  and  the  entries  posted  in  the  general 
accounts. 

The  system  as  outlined  provides  for  its  use  in  the 
operation  of  the  retail  inventory  method.  It  provides 
at  all  times  an  office  control  of  the  outstanding  orders 
and  unpaid  invoices  without  maintaining  invoice  regis¬ 
ters.  which  have  proved  unsatisfactory  because  of  their 
lack  of  control. 

Two  Classifications 

•Ml  entries  are  grouped  under  two  main  classifications, 
namely : — 

1.  Merchandise. 

2.  Other  than  Merchandise. 


Four  copies  are  made  of  each  order  as  follows  {See 
Figure  1 )  : 

White,  Fendor’s  Copy. 

Yellow,  Order  Department. 

Pink,  Receiving  Department. 

Tissue,  Buyers’  Files. 

The  pink  copy  is  i)erforated  on  the  left  hand  side 
so  that  the  column  showing  the  (juantities  may  be  de¬ 
tached. 

Wdien  making  out  the  order  the  buyer  enters  on  the 
vellow.  tissues  and  ])ink  copies  in  the  space  provided 
the  retail  prices  at  which  the  goods  are  to  he  sold  and 
sends  them  to  the  Order  Department.  The  Order  De- 
l)artment  submits  these  to  the  proper  merchandise  man¬ 
ager  for  approval  after  which  the  original  is  mailed, 
the  yellow  filed  by  departments,  and  the  quantity  col¬ 
umn  detached  from  the  pink,  which  is  sent  to  the  Re¬ 
ceiving  Department,  to  be  filed  alphabetically  by  de- 
]iartments. 


Figure  1. — Order  Forn — white  copy,  at  left,  goes  to  Vendor;  pink  copy,  in  center,  goes  to  Receiving  Dept.; 
at  right,  is  right  hand  side  of  yellow  copy  which  is  filled  in  by  Order  Checking  Dept,  {balance 
of  yellow  copy  identical  ivith  white  copy) 
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When  the  bill  is  received 
it  is  given  to  the  Order 
Department  to  he  checked 
against  the  yellow  copy  as 
to  prices,  quantities  and 
terms.  When  the  mer¬ 
chandise  is  received  the 
pink  copy  of  the  order  is 
given  to  the  checker  in  the 
Receiving  Room,  who 
enters  in  the  proper  col¬ 
umn  the  number  of  arti¬ 
cles  received,  how  shipped, 
date  received,  date  checked 
and  signs  his  name. 

Price  tickets  are  made 
from  the  pink  copy  showing  the  following  informa¬ 
tion  ; — 

Month — Season  Letter — Order  Number. 

Line  Number — Retail  Price. 

The  month  is  that  in  which  the  merchandise  is 
received. 

Checked  with  Invoice 

The  pink  copy  is  then  sent  to  the  Order  Depart¬ 
ment.  where  it  is  compared  with  the  invoices  as  to 
quantities.  The  Order  Department  then  enters  on  the 
invoice  the  retail  prices  from  the  pink  copy. 

In  the  event  of  part  shipment,  the  pink  is  returned 


to  the  Receiving  Depart¬ 
ment  to  await  the  balance 
of  the  order. 

Kliiniiiatcs  Excess  Work 

This  method  eliminates 
line  and  register  books,  the 
information  being  on  file  in 
the  Order  Department,  on 
the  pink  copies  of  the 
orders  as  well  as  on  the 
tissues  in  the  buyers’  files. 

The  buyers  keep  the 
tissues  filed  according  to 
manufacturers.  Under  no 
circumstances  should  bills 

be  taken  from  the  office. 

An  adding  machine  run  of  the  actual  bills,  on  file  in 
the  Order  Department  awaiting  the  pink  copies  of  the 
orders  from  the  Receiving  Department,  will  determine 
the  open  bills  at  any  date. 

The  head  of  the  Receiving  Department  is  responsible 
for  sending  the  pink  reports  to  the  Order  Department 
promptly. 

When  the  merchandise  is  ordered  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  customer  from  the  manufacturer,  the  authorized 
sending  label  is  pasted  on  the  face  of  the  pink  copy 
of  the  order,  from  which  the  Order  Department  au¬ 
thorizes  the  payment  of  the  invoice.  {Turn  to  page  34.) 


Figure  2. — Tab  or  Apron  .Attached  to  Invoice 
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Figure  3. — Department  Purchase  Sheet,  Showing  Check  Placed  Over  It  so  That  Information  Is  Registered 

on  Check,  Duplicate  and  Purchase  Sheet 
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SIBLEY,  LINDSAY  ®,  CURR 

INSTALL  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTERS 

At  forty-one  of  the  most  important  points  in  their 
new  store,  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr,  Rochester,  have 
installed  National  Cash  Registers. 

These  registers  are  of  the  latest  type  and  will  give 
both  the  store  and  its  customers  the  maximum  in  fast 
service  and  control. 

Like  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr,  many  other  of  the  most 
prominent  stores  in  the  country  have  installed  this 
new  type  of  National  Cash  Register.  It  has  many 
distinct  advantages  and  is  applicable  to  many  differ¬ 
ent  conditions. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio 


New  Store  of  Sibley,  Lindsay  &.  Curr,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Figure  4. — Purchase  Control  Sheet  ivith  Daily  Totals  of  Debits,  Credits  and  Discounts 


On  the  yellow  copy  of  the  order,  columns  are  pro¬ 
vided  on  the  right  hand  side  to  show  the  amount  of  the 
order  unfilled.  The  tot^’J  of  the  order  at  cost  is  entered 
on  the  first  line  and  as  each  invoice  is  received  the 
amount  is  deducted  leaving  the  balance  still  to  be  re¬ 
ceived.  An  adding  machine  run  of  the  open  balances  at 
any  time  will  give  the  amount  of  outstanding  orders  for 
each  department. 

When  the  invoice  is  received  it  is  attached  to  a  Tab 
or  .\pron,  which  provides  spaces  for  entering  in  definite 
positions  thereon  all  the  imjiortant  information  recpiired 
to  facilitate  the  handling  of  the  invoices.  (See  Figure 
2.) 

After  the  invoice  has  been  checked  from  the  pink 
copy  of  the  order,  if  there  are  any  claims  against  it, 
they  are  attached.  The  invoice  is  then  checked  as  to 
extensions  and  footings  and  the  iliscount  computed. 
The  total  retail  value  of  the  bill,  is  then  calculated  and 
entered  upon  the  apron  together  with  the  invoice  cost 
and  discount. 


The  invoices  are  now  ready  for  payment  and  are 
sorted  I)y  departments.  A  predetermined  adding  ma¬ 
chine  total  is  made  of  the  cost,  discount  and  the  retail. 
The  bills  are  then  entered  on  the  check  in  conjunction 
with  the  Department  Purchase  Sheet,  specimen  of 
which  is  shown.  (Sec  Figure  3.) 

Paying  the  Bills 

Each  Dei)artment  has  a  Department  Purchase  Sheet, 
and  wlien  the  entry  is  being  made  on  a  check  it  is 
jilaced  over  the  sheet  for  that  department  so  that  the 
impression  of  the  check  is  recorded  on  the  duplicate 
of  the  check  as  well  as  on  the  Departmental  Purchase 
Sheet.  The  name  of  the  vendor  is  entered  in  the  col¬ 
umn  provided  therefor  on  the  purchase  sheet.  The  total 
of  the  checks  made  out  will  appear  in  the  registers 
of  the  machine,  as  well  as  the  deductions,  retails,  and 
discounts  which  total  should  agree  with  the  predeter¬ 
mined  totals  arrived  at  before  commencing  the  entry 
on  the  checks.  The  old  balances,  plus  the  total  of  the 
invoices  at  cost  entered  on  that  day,  less  the  credits 
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and  discounts,  should  equal  the  total  in  the  register  for 
the  net  amount  shown  in  the  net  column. 

The  totals  for  the  day  are  entered  on  the  Purchase 
Control  Sheet  (See  Figure  4)  showing  the  total  debits 
total  credits  and  total  discounts,  these  totals  being  taken 
from  the  machine,  after  balancing  with  the  predeter¬ 
mined  runs.  At  the  end  of  week  or  month  as  the  case 
may  be,  when  the  books  are  balanced,  the  Purchase 
Sheets  are  added  by  departments,  the  grand  total  of 
which  should  agree  with  the  total  of  the  merchandise 
purchases,  shown  on  the  merchandise  section  of  the 
Purchase  Control  Sheet. 

Expense  Invoices 

The  expense  invoices  are  handled  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  the  merchandise  purchases,  except  there  is  no 
retail  and  instead  of  the  Department  Purchase  Sheet, 
an  Expense,  or  General  Ledger,  Account  Sheet  for  each 
account  number  is  used.  (See  Figure  5.) 

The  totals  of  the  General  Ledger  and  Expense  bills 
for  each  day  are  entered  in  columns  on  the  right  of  the 
Purchase  Control  Sheet. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  each  expense  and  general 
ledger  account  is  totalled,  and  the  difference  Ijelween 
the  debit  and  cretlit  columns  is  shown  as  the  balance 
of  the  account. 

The  grand  total  of  the  balances  of  these  accounts 
must  agree  with  difference  between  the  totals  for  the 
month,  of  the  debit  and  credit  columns  on  the  Purchase 
Control.  The  grand  total  of  the  discounts  on  the  ex¬ 
pense  invoices  must  agree  with  the  corresponding  total 
on  the  Purchase  Control.  At  the  end  of  the  month, 
the  following  postings  are  made  to  General  Ledger; — 

Charge  and  Credit  Merchandise  Purchases  with  the 
total  of  the  debits  and  credits  in  the  Merchandise  Pur¬ 
chase  column  in  the  Merchandise  Control.  Credit  Dis¬ 
counts  on  Purchases  with  the  total  of  the  Discount  Col¬ 
umn,  and  credit  Accounts  Payable  with  the  difference 
between  the  total  debits,  less  credits,  less  discount. 

The  entries  for  the  expense  will  have  a  debit  to  each 
expense  account  for  the  accounts  having  debit  balances 
and  a  credit  for  the  accounts  showing  credit  balances, 
a  credit  to  discount  for  the  total  of  the  discount,  and  a 
credit  to  .\ccounts  Payable  for  the  total  of  the  debits, 
less  credits,  less  discounts,  as  shown  on  the  Purchase 
Conrol. 

.A^fter  the  checks  are  made  out,  they  should  be  filed 
alphabetically  by  due  dates.  A  day  or  two  before  the 
checks  are  due,  they  should  be  entered  in  the  Cash 
Disbursement  Book,  which  shows  only  the  check  num¬ 
ber,  the  name,  the  voucher  number  and  the  net  amount. 
All  checks  which  have  been  entered  on  the  Department 
or  Expense  Purchase  Sheets  will  be  entered  in  Ac¬ 
counts  Payable  column,  and  checks  issued  for  miscellan¬ 
eous  items  will  be  entered  in  the  miscellaneous  column 
and  the  posting  made  direct  from  there  to  the  ledger 
account.  At  the  end  of  the  month  the  total  of  the 
Accounts  Payable  column  will  be  debited  to  Accounts 
Payable  control  account,  and  credited  to  cash  account. 
Miscellaneous  payments,  as  previously  stated,  are 
charged  to  the  individual  account  and  the  total  credited 
to  the  cash. 

After  the  check  has  been  entered  in  the  Cash  Dis- 


Sax-Kay  Shop,  Detroit,  Aikhtgan 


with  a  business  sense 

In  an  artistic  sense  beauty  is  admirable. 
In  a  business  sense  beauty  is  profit¬ 
able.  Here  is  pictured  a  beautiful 
Store  and  more  a  Store,  the  beauty 
of  which  may  be  measured  in  dollars 
and  cents. 

Concealed  beneath  the  surface-attrac¬ 
tion  of  this  shop  is  real  sales  aftion. 
The  plan  considers  the  clientele  of 
this  smart  shop,  the  merchandise  it 
must  carry,  the  saving  of  time  and 
money  in  making  sales. 

This  is  only  one  of  thousands  of  suc¬ 
cessful  Welch -Wilmarth  planned  and 
fixtured  stores. 

Let  us  make  a  survey  of  your  Store 
without  obligation.  We  specialize  in 
planning  and  fixtures  for  new  Stores 
large  or  small;  also  re-planning  pres¬ 
ent  Stores. 

To  get  the  lateSt  information  send  for 
our  latest  beautiful  brochure  printed 
in  five  colors,  "Planning  Stores  for 
More  Profit.” 

Representatives  in  principal  cities. 
Consult  your  local  telephone  hook 

London  Rcpreientatives:  Courtney  Pope  &  Co.  Ltd., 
Tottenham,  London,  N.  15,  England 


Welch ’’AWlmarth  Corporation. 

_  grand  rapids  -  »  MICMIOAN. 
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bursement  Book,  the  original  is  detached  and  mailed 
to  the  vendor.  The  items  shown  on  the  duplicate  are 
then  posted  in  the  column  of  the  Purchase  and  Ex¬ 
pense  Sheets.  After  these  postings  have  been  made 
from  the  duplicates  and  the  entries  made  to  General 
Ledger,  the  net  difference  between  the  debits,  credits, 
and  discount  of  all  merchandise  and  expense  items 
which  are  not  closed  out,  will  equal  the  total  of  the 
Accounts  Payable  control  shown  in  the  General  Ledger. 
The  Accounts  Payable  in  the  General  Ledger  will  show 
the  liabilities  for  bills  actually  entered.  The  total  of  the 
unpaid  bills  in  file  will  show  the  liability  for  merchan¬ 
dise  in  transit,  and  the  total  of  the  balances  of  the 


Delivery  Convention  Aims  to 

^HE  Tenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Retail  De¬ 
livery  Association  will  be  held  at  the  Bellevue- Strat¬ 
ford  Hotel,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  April  20-23.  It  has  been 
designed  especially  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  to  settle  several 
controversial  problems  such  as — 

/ — Is  consolidated  or  cooperative  delivery  feasible 
and  if  so,  under  7vhat  conditions?  Members  having 
experience  with  this  subject  are  urged  to  bring  data 
with  them  to  substantiate  any  discussion  in  which  they 
may  join.  The  report  to  be  presented  will  give  con¬ 
clusions  based  on  a  nationwide  survey  including  more 
than  45  cities.  The  failures  as  well  as  the  successes 
will  be  considered.  The  object  is  to  get  a  true  picture 
of  what  factors  are  w'orth  considering  if  a  store  wishes 
to  give  up  its  own  delivery  department  and  contract  for 
the  service.  Come  to  the  convention  prepared  to  defend 
your  position  and  to  discuss  the  subject  thoroughly. 

II —  The  old  topic  of  shcetwriting  and  non-sheetzvrit- 
ing  will  occupy  important  positions  but  the  attack  will 
be  from  a  different  angle  than  formerly  pursued.  In¬ 
stead  of  comparing  the  merits  of  sheetwriting  with 
non-sheetwriting,  various  sheetwriting  systems  will  be 
discussed  and  studied  to  find  the  best  ones.  The  same 
will  be  true  of  the  non-sheetwriting  systems.  After  the 
best  form  of  each  system  has  been  agreed  on,  it  will 
be  time  to  consider  the  merits  of  the  best  in  both 
fields  rather  than  to  compare  a  good  sheetwriting  sys¬ 
tem  with  a  poor  non-sheeting  system  or  visa-versa. 

III —  There  have  been  pro  and  con  arguments  on  the 
Unit  System  of  Delivery,  even  though  the  system  has  so 
many  advantages  that  it  does  not  seem  possible  there 
could  be  two  sides  to  a  discussion  of  it.  It  may  be 
defined  as — “A  system  under  which  the  delivery  terri¬ 
tory  is  divided  into  small  sections  for  routing  purposes, 
several  of  which  are  handled  by  one  driver  under  nor¬ 
mal  conditions,  thus  i)ermitting  routes  to  be  further 
sub-divided  at  holiday  or  peak  seasons  without  any 
change  in  routing  arrangements.”  The  advantages  of 
the  Unit  System  of  Delivery  may  be  briefly  stated  as : 

1 —  Changing  of  routes  during  the  Christmas  Season 
and  for  the  sales  peak  load  period  is  unnecessary. 

2 —  Routers  learn  their  territories  once  and  become 
proficient  at  their  job.  Better  production  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  ;  less  confusion  due  to  “off  routes”  is  experienced. 
If  routers  are  not  used,  the  same  reasoning  holds  for 
the  sheetwriters  or  stubbers  who  may  take  the  packages 


orders  still  open  will  show  the  liability  for  commit¬ 
ments. 

The  total  of  the  checks  unpaid  and  in  file  should 
also  equal  the  control  accounts  of  the  Accounts  Pay¬ 
able,  as  well  as  the  total  of  the  unpaid  items  shown 
on  the  Department  Purchase  Sheets  and  Expense 
Sheets.  The  total  of  the  amounts  shown  on  the  De¬ 
partment’s  Purchase  Sheets  in  the  retail  column  fur¬ 
nishes  the  source  of  the  entry  to  be  entered  in  the  In¬ 
ventory  Record  if  the  retail  method  is  being  operated. 

All  paid  invoices  are  filed  numerically  by  voucher 
number  and  duplicates  of  checks  are  filed  by  vendors 
thus  forming  an  .Accounts  Payable  Ledger. 


Solve  Controversial  Problems 

from  distributing  tables  and  place  them  in  the  driver’s 
bins.  In  fact  all  the  inside  employees  profit  from  the 
non-necessity  of  making  route  changes. 

3 —  When  loads  fall  below  normal  the  units  can  be 
combined  to  give  each  driver  practically  a  full  load. 
It  is  true  that  you  may  have  drivers  and  helpers  not 
occupied  with  their  regular  job.  But  other  work  may 
be  provided  for  them  to  do  and  real  money  is  saved  in 
gasoline,  oil.  tires,  depreciation  and  other  motor  truck 
operating  costs. 

4 —  When  particular  routes  are  heavy,  two  deliveries 
can  be  made  during  the  same  day  on  those  routes 
without  increasing  the  delivery  cost. 

The  foregoing  represents  a  few  of  the  main  operat¬ 
ing  advantages.  The  commonly  stated  disadvantages 
are ; 

1 —  More  space  is  required  in  the  delivery  room  on 
account  of  the  increased  number  of  bins. 

2 —  The  customers  do  not  like  to  have  more  than  one 
delivery  man  call  on  them  since  they  often  become 
friendly  with  the  drivers  and  helpers. 

3 —  The  customers  learn  to  expect  the  arrival  of  the 
driver  at  about  the  same  time  each  day,  if  the  ordinary 
mote  system  is  used. 

The  speaker  at  the  Convention  Round  Table  which 
will  be  held  on  this  subject  hopes  to  prove  that : 

1 —  If  delivery  space  is  at  a  premium,  the  Unit  System 
can  be  worked  as  well  as  if  there  were  plenty  of  room 
available. 

2 —  That  customers  will  become  accustomed  to  mee*^- 
ing  two  or  three  rej^resentatives  from  the  store  without 
injury  to  “good  will.” 

3 —  That  for  the  customer  to  know  the  arrival  time 
of  her  merchandise  is  convenient,  but  the  fact  that  so 
many  stores  already  use  the  Unit  System  with  complete 
success  is  sufficient  that  this  argument  is  not  of  vital 
importance  and  also  may  be  questioned. 

The  foregoing  represents  a  small  portion  of  the 
things  you  may  take  home  with  you  from  the  Conven¬ 
tion.  Bring  your  contributions ;  be  prepared  to  join  in 
the  discussions  and  round  tables.  Let  us  clear  up  as 
many  misunderstandings  as  possible  and  set  up  good 
delivery  department  practices,  which  if  time  proves 
their  worth,  will  eventually  become  standards  to  guide 
future  delivery  executives. 
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Before— and  After 

10  Years  of  Continuous  Service 

‘‘Before  we  select  equipment  we  make  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  hauling  problem  involved/^  Edward 
£♦  LaSchum,  general  superintendent  motor  vehicle 
equipment,  American  Railway  Express  Company, 
writes  in  March  System  Magazine* 

10  Years— 97  Repeat  Orders— 639Walkers 

Since  the  former  American  Express  Company  put  its 
first  Walker  Electric  Truck  into  service  on  March  20, 
1916,  Mr.  LaSchum’s  company  and  its  components  have 
purchased  639  Walker  Electrics  on  97  repeat  orders. 
What  stronger  evidence  could  be  had  as  to  the  profit¬ 
ability  of  the  Walker  on  city  delivery  routes? 

WALKER  VEHICLE  COMPANY 


Leading  Manufacturer  of  Electric  Street  Trucka 


CHICAGO 


WALKER  ELECTRIC  TRUCKS 

SSSaSSS  LOWEST  TRUCKING  COST  ON  CITV  ROUTES  SSSSSSSBSS 


•ffflVtl 


AlMi^ 


And  above  is  the  same  truck— No.  351— as 
it  looks  today  in  regular  service  for  the 
American  Railway  Express  at  New  York. 
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The  Importance  of  Training  Assistant  Buyers 

If  They  Are  to  Be  Prepared  for  Jobs  Ahead,  Training  Must 
Be  Thoroughly  Organized  and  Promotions  Made  from  Within 

Address  by  Bernice  M.  Cannon,  Filene’s,  Boston,  Mass.,  to  the  Sales  Promotion  Division, 
Merchandise  Managers’  and  Personnel  Groups 


[ 

i 

I 
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IF  MERCHANTS  are  really  interested  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  organized  training  of  assistant  buyers 
there  are  certain  matters  of  policy  which  must  re¬ 
ceive  careful  consideration.  What  is  done  in  your  store 
when  a  vacancy  occurs  in  a  buying  position?  Is  it  not 
true  that  many  of  you  go  outside  your  own  store  and 
induce  a  buyer  who  has 
gained  his  experience  else¬ 
where  and  has  been  success¬ 
ful,  to  come  in  and  take  the 
position.  In  other  words 
have  not  many  of  the  buyers 
in  your  stores  received  their 
training  in  the  school  of  ex¬ 
perience  with  some  other 
store  than  your  own,  paid 
for  in  the  mistakes  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  in  which  the  ex- 
fierience  was  gained? 

If  you  agree  with  me.  we 
may  make  the  statement  that 
many  stores  do  get  their  buy¬ 
ers  from  outside.  Will  you 
also  agree  that  the  work 
given  to  an  assistant  buyer  in 
stores  that  operate  under  such 
a  policy  and  his  status  in  the 
organization  are  not  much 
more  than  those  of  a  clerical 
assistant  or  a  head  salesper¬ 
son?  How  could  it  be  other¬ 
wise  with  no  prospects  ahead 
for  the  person  holding  a  position  of  this  kind? 

A  Needed  Policy 

If  managers  of  stores  are  really  interested  in  organ¬ 
ized  training  of  assistant  buyers  it  is  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  that  a  policy  of  promotion  within  the  organization 
be  adopted.  Only  in  this  way  can  people  within  the 
organization  look  forward  to  promotion  as  assistant 
buyers,  and  assistant  buyers  may  expect  promotion  to 
the  buyer's  position.  Unless  such  a  policy  is  adopted  it 
ought  to  be  clear  that  it  is  worth  while  to  organize 
training  for  assistant  buyers.  With  such  a  policy  there 
can  be  organized  training  for  promotion,  and  you  as 
merchandise  managers  under  such  a  policy  would  be 
backing  sound  personnel  practice. 

In  order  to  make  clear  to  you  what  I  mean  by  organ¬ 
ized  training  for  assistant  buyers  permit  me  to  tell  you 
of  what  we  have  done  in  this  direction  in  the  Filene 
Store.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  a  policy  of  promo¬ 
tion  for  promising  people  to  the  position  of  assistant 
buyers  and  from  assistant  buyers  to  buyers,  as  the 
opportunity  arises.  In  the  past  two  years  we  have 


promoted  twenty-nine  pieople  to  be  assistant  buyers  and 
eleven  people  from  assistant  buyers  to  buyers.  During 
that  time  we  have  put  into  these  positions  only  two 
buyers  and  one  assistant  buyer  from  outside  the  store. 

Instead  of  looking  upon  our  assistant  buyers  as  cler¬ 
icals  or  head  salespeople,  we  look  upon  them  as  real 
understudies  of  the  buyer. 
We  believe  it  is  worth  while 
to  spend  money  in  giving 
market  experience  to  assist¬ 
ants  from  time  to  time — in 
some  cases  going  to  the 
market  without  the  buyer.  It 
is  also  our  policy  to  let  the 
assistants  as  well  as  the  buy¬ 
ers  know  all  that  is  to  be 
known  about  the  job  and  the 
results  in  the  department. 
The  figures  of  the  business 
are  open  to  them  to  see  and 
study.  In  this  way  we  be¬ 
lieve  they  see  the  importance 
of  the  various  factors  which 
make  for  success  or  failure  in 
their  departments.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  policy  of  promo¬ 
tion  within  the  store  the  mer¬ 
chandise  division  from  the 
merchandise  manager  down 
assumes  the  responsibility  of 
helping  those  promoted  to 
make  good. 

It  has  been  our  custom  for  a  number  of  years  to 
organize  and  train  what  we  have  been  pleased  to  call 
a  resource  group  for  vacancies  in  assistant  buyers’ 
places.  The  size  of  the  group  that  is  to  receive  the 
planned  training  for  promotion  has  been  based  on  a 
study  of  the  number  of  vacancies  occurring  in  assist¬ 
ant  buyers’  places  during  the  previous  year.  We  have 
tried  to  limit  numbers  to  possible  opportunities  for 
placement  within  a  reasonable  time.  The  training  at 
present  given  to  a  group  of  this  kind  covers  a  period 
of  forty  eight  hours — ^two  hours  each  week  for  twenty- 
four  weeks. 

Plan  of  Training 

The  subject  matter  of  the  course  covers  information 
on  the  merchandise  system  of  the  store  with  drill  in 
making  out  all  the  forms  necessary,  together  with  the 
explanation  of  the  mathematics  connected  with  this 
part  of  the  assistant’s  task.  It  also  includes  a  discussion 
of  the  merchandise  policies  of  the  store,  the  store’s 
methods  of  merchandise  planning  and  its  methods  of 
merchandise  control.  Within  the  last  two  years,  the 
merchandise  manager  has  required  that  no  new  assist- 


0  PINION  in  the  retail  trade  is  rapidly 
coming  to  a  focus  on  the  seriousness 
of  the  problem  of  finding  and  train¬ 
ing  human  material  which  can  be  turned 
into  good  buyers.  The  Buyer  has  a  tre¬ 
mendously  complicated  and  responsible 
function  to  perform.  There  is  much 
question  these  days  as  to  whether  many 
executives  are  realizing  the  possibilities 
of  their  jobs. 

The  arlicle  on  this  page  throws  inter¬ 
esting  light  on  an  important  phase  of  this 
problem.  Miss  Cannon  tells  how  Filene’s 
are  developing  the  talent  in  their  own 
ranks,  giving  promising  recruits  compre¬ 
hensive  training  in  the  many-sided  job  of 
buying  and,  finally,  setting  up  a  policy 
of  promoting  from  within  so  that  promis¬ 
ing  assistants  will  not  face  the  discourage¬ 
ment  of  seeing  outsiders  brought  in  over 
their  heads. 
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HERE  IS  THE  MAIN  REASON 

for 

MAIN  FLOOR  CELESTIALITES 


If  it’s  clothes  that  make  the 
man — it’s  “first  floors’’  that  make 
the  department  store. 

Here  is  the  most  important 
floor  of  the  establishment — here 
greater  care  is  taken  in  equipment 
— more  money  is  spent  to  give  the 
proper  first  impression. 

There’s  a  little  extra  effort  put 
into  the  decoration — a  little  more 
study  given  arrangements.  Floors 
will  be  more  expensively  laid — 
counters  a  little  more  glittering — 
ceilings  much  higher  and  more 
imposing. 

First  floors  give  a  character  to 
the  establishment.  They  must  in¬ 
vite  shoppers  in  from  the  streets 
— please  their  eyes  and  give  a 
restful  atmosphere  to  linger — 
pause — and  buy. 

It  is  interesting  to  point  out 


The  John  IVanamaker  Store, 
New  York  City. 

L.  S.  Plant  &  Co., 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Lasalle  &  Koch  Co.. 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

The  Kleinhans  Co., 

Buffalo,  New  York. 
Jordan  Marsh  Co. 

Boston,  Mass. 


that  Whiting  Celestialite  Fixtures 
are  invariably  first  picked  by  big 
establishments  for  their  “impress¬ 
ion  building’’  main  floors,  and 
prove  their  value  so  that  soon  all 
the  floors  are  Celestialited. 

Whiting  Celestialite  Fixtures 
are  handsome  and  take  their  place 
along  with  the  most  tasteful  main 
floor  decorations. 

Whiting  Celestialite  sheds  the 
light  which  is  “next  to  daylight’’ 
bathing  corners,  flooding  large 
areas  with  a  snow  white  light 
that  is  cheerful,  restful  and  sci¬ 
entifically  correct. 

Look  at  the  names  of  the 
stores  with  Celestialite  started  on 
the  main  floor.  Like  many  of 
them  you  will  put  Celestialite  on 
the  other  floors  after  it  proves 
itself  a  salesmaker. 


Special  Designs  of  ff'hiting  Celes¬ 
tialite  Fixtures  are  Covered  hy  Pa¬ 
tents  or  Patents  Pending. 


Celestialite  Glass  is  Manufactured 
under  Gleason-Tiebout  Glass  Co’s 
Patents. 


H.  S.  WHITING  COMPANY,  Incorporated,  Grand  Central  Terminal  Building,  New  York  City 

** Put  Your  Lighting  Up  to  Whiting** 


Say  you  sow  it  in  THE  BULLETIN. 
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ant  should  receive  his  appointment  until  he  has  satis¬ 
factorily  qualified  in  the  information  covered  by  this 
course  and  has  passed  a  comprehensive  examination  on 
it.  The  merchandise  manager  or  his  assistant  go  over 
all  examinations  to  be  sure  of  the  candidates’  abilities. 
With  information  such  as  this  course  gives,  assistants 
are  trained  to  use  intelligently  all  figure  reports  of  the 
department  which  are  available  for  them  to  see  and 
study. 

If  the  professional  training  of  assistant  buyers  is 
to  develop  as  it  should,  it  is  necessary  to  plan  training 
for  the  whole  job  of  the  buyer  when  we  are  planning 
for  the  training  of  an  assistant.  It  is  only  in  this  way 
that  we  will  train  an  assistant  to  be  a  real  understudy 
to  the  buyer. 

Learning  the  Job 

As  an  understudy  of  the  buyer  the  assistant  has  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  assist  the  buyer  in  seeing  that  the  cleri¬ 
cal  work  of  making  out  orders,  cancellations,  consign¬ 
ments,  returns,  transfers,  piece  cards  and  the  like  is 
done  accurately  and  on  time ;  to  help  in  planning  stocks 
and  in  the  actual  selection  of  merchaiulise  based  on  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  department  needs.  The  train¬ 
ing  outlined  above  helps  a  new  assistant  to  do  this 
work  efficiently.  Assistant  buyers  with  us  have  further 
responsibilities  in  advertising  and  display  and  in  know¬ 
ing  what  customers  want  from  actual  selling  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  department. 

The  plans  for  training  assistant  buyers  so  that  they 
may  later  become  buyers  would  naturally  rest  upon 
the  kind  of  work  that  the  candidates  have  had  experi¬ 
ence  in  doing.  For  example,  a  number  of  the  resource 
group  for  assistant  buyers’  training  in  our  store  come 
from  either  clerical  positions  or  from  selling.  If  they 
come  from  selling  they  have  had  the  training  which  we 
are  beginning  to  require  of  all  salespeople;  that  is, 
salesmanship,  knowledge  of  materials,  fundamentals  of 
color,  line,  and  design  as  applied  to  selling.  If  they 


come  from  clerical  positions  they  may  have  had  experi¬ 
ence  in  making  out  the  forms  which  are  used  by  the 
buyer  in  carrying  through  the  buyer’s  job.  Surely  if 
salespeople  need  a  knowledge  of  salesmanship,  mater¬ 
ials,  and  color,  line  and  design,  their  future  executives 
should  be  as  well  prepared  for  the  task  of  selection  of 
merchandise  to  be  sold.  'Fhose  of  our  resource  group 
who  have  had  clerical  experience  have  had  no  such 
training  as  those  coming  from  selling  have  had.  I 
believe  that  courses  of  the  kind  required  of  sales¬ 
people  will  take  their  places  in  future  programs  of 
training  young  people  for  the  work  of  buying. 

Finishing  Touches 

The  training  so  far  discussed  should  be  given  before 
the  young  person  receives  ajipointment  as  assistant 
buyer.  The  first  year  after  appointment  offers  to  you 
as  merchandise  managers  and  to  your  publicity  mana¬ 
gers  interesting  opportunity  to  carr}’  on  regular  meet¬ 
ings  on  problems  of  the  department  which  the  new 
appointees  must  face.  In  our  store  an  assistant  has 
responsibilities  in  advertising  and  display.  He  should 
know  what,  when  and  how  to  advertise  and  display. 
Concrete  problems  could  be  worked  upon  under  the 
supervision  of  the  publicity  division. 

If  a  new  assistant  is  to  be  allowed  to  go  into  the 
market  there  is  a  very  interesting  opportunity  for  the 
merchandise  manager  in  such  meetings  to  get  them  to 
plan  for  the  trip  by  asking  them  such  questions  as 
these ; — What  kind  of  merchandise  should  they  buy  and 
how  much?  What  resources  are  to  be  used?  What 
shopping  tour  should  be  made  before  purchasing?  The 
new  assistants  should  necessarily  prepare  themselves 
for  these  meetings  by  studying  the  records  of  the  de¬ 
partment,  by  knowing  the  amount  of  money  that  can 
be  spent,  by  consulting  the  salespeople  as  to  what 
customers  are  wanting.  Then  there  is  the  whole  matter 
of  interviewing  manufacturers  which  should  require 
considerable  discussion. 


Child  Health  Week  a  Merchandising  Opportunity  for  Stores 


IVATIOXAL  Child 
Health  Day,  to  be 
observed  on  May  1st, 
again  has  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  mer¬ 
chants  as  an  opportunity 
to  feature  Week  of 
Service  to  Mothers.” 
This  movement,  of  which 
Secretary  of  Commerce 
Hoover,  is  President, 
now  is  in  its  third  year 
and  is  gaining  widespread 
attention  throughout  the 
country. 

The  American  Child  Health  Association,  370  Sev¬ 
enth  Avenue,  New  York,  is  anxious  to  cooperate  with 
our  member  stores  in  capitalizing  the  merchandising 
possibilities  of  Child  Health  Day  and  also  Child  Health 
Week  which  will  be  observed  May  3  to  8.  It  has  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  educational  material  which  stores 


can  supply  to  their  customers  at  very  small  expense  and 
which  will  be  helpful  in  stimulating  interest  in  the 
Infants’  Department. 

The  official  seal  illustrated  on  this  page  may  be 
secured  in  cut  form  and  is  being  made  up  into  posters 
as  well.  These  are  available  to  merchants  upon  request 
at  cost.  The  Child  Health  Association  will  supply 
stores  with  such  information  as  a  Child’s  Menu  which 
can  be  featured  by  stores  which  have  their  own  res¬ 
taurants. 

Three  pamphlets,  “The  Baby,”  “The  Child  from 
Two  to  Six”  and  “The  Expectant  Mother,”  are  oflfered 
to  stores  at  two  cents  each  for  distribution  to  their 
customers. 

The  service  possibilities  of  this  movement  are  bound¬ 
less.  Merchants  can  see  for  themselves  the  value  of 
helping  solve  the  problems  of  the  mother  with  infant 
children.  For  immediate  assistance  in  planning  an 
effective  campaign  beginning  May  1st,  get  in  touch  at 
once  with  the  American  Child  Health  Association,  370 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 
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“'//bze;  'Kemington  bookkeeping 
CMachine/%ave  served  a 


Qreat  Retail  Clothier 

TLLUSTRATING  their  perfect  application  to  the  requirements  of  any  line 
of  business,  we  reproduce  here  an  endorsement  of  Remington  Boolclceep- 
ing  Machines  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Adams,  Secretary  of  The  Plymouth  Cloth¬ 
ing  House,  Minneapiolis,  Minn. 

Remington  Bookkeeping  Machines  went  to  work  for  this  great 
Minneapolis  clothing  store  more  than  ten  years  ago,  and  they  have  rendered 
an  indispensable  service. 

The  Plymouth  has  changed  systems,  but  not  its  machines.  That  was 
unnecessary,  for  these  machines  adapt  themselves  to  any  system.  Both  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  and  accounts  payable  ledgers  are  always  correct  to  the 
penny;  operation  is  simple,  requiring  no  expert  operators;  bookkeeping  costs 
nave  been  reduced  to  a  minimum;  in  short,  these  Remingtons  are  giving  real 
service. 


Remington  Bookkeeping  Machines  are  adaptable  to  any  requirements 
of  any  line  of  business.  A  demonstration  on  your  own  work  incurs  no  ob¬ 
ligation.  Phone  or  write  our  nearest  office. 

REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

Bookkeeping  Machine  Department 

374  Broadway  New  York 

Branches  Eyerywhere 


Model  23  Remington  Twin-Cylinder  Book, 
keeping  Machine,  the  type  used  by  the  Ply¬ 
mouth  Clothing  House  on  its  accounts  receiva¬ 
ble  ledgers,  furnishes  an  itemized  statement  and 
original  condensed  ledger,  in  one  operasion, 
eliminating  all  carbon  copies. 


Remington 

^^BOOKiCEEPING^^MACHINE 

Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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Direct  Mail — How  We  Do  It  In  a  Large  Store 

Three  Ways  Suggested  in  Which  Stores  Can  Use  Good  Letters 
To  Carry  Messages  Which  Are  Ineffective  in  the  Newspapers 

Address  by  Damd  Lampe,  The  Hub.  Baltimore,  Md.,  to  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 


I  CONSIDER  direct-mail  advertising  to  be  in  it’s 
infancy.  You  have  the  right  to  expect  me  to  tell 
you  in  full  detail  just  how  it  ought  to  be  done. 
Even  if  I  were  able  to  tell  you,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  hold  you  here  long  enough.  So  I  am  going  to  offer 
just  a  few  examples  of  things  that  may  be  accomplished 
through  direct-mail  advertising  that  may  not  be  done 
any  other  way. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  talk  about  personal  contact 
between  store  and  customer.  I  believe  that  is  one  of 
the  things  considered  in  the  highest  degree  impossible 
by  large  department  stores.  Yet  there  is  a  simple  way 
of  doing  it  through  the  mails.  I  know  that  many  stores 
consider  the  job  done,  when  they  run  a  human-interest 
and  allegedly  humorous  editorial  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ment  occasionally.  They  think  it  impossible  to  do  the 
thing  the  small  town  storekeeper  does.  The  small  town 
storekeeper  writes  a  letter  to  the  judge,  and  says:  “Dear 
Judge:  You  ought  to  see  the  braid-l)ound,  oxford  suit 
that  came  in  my  last  shipment  from  New  York.  Hon¬ 
estly,  if  Editor  Willliams  sees  you  in  it,  he’ll  consider 
it  a  signal  for  a  senatorial  boom  to  be  commenced. 
Stop  in  and  look  at  it,  judge,  when  you  go  by  this 
afternoon.” 

Running  Mates 

The  large  store  laughs  and  says:  “Picture  a  clerk 
in  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  offices  receiving  this 
letter. — 'Dear  Mr.  Brown:  When  I  unpacked  our  ship¬ 
ment  of  clothing  this  morning,  I  saw  one  certain  suit 
that  immediately  brought  you  to  mind.  Here,  I  tri¬ 
umphed,  is  a  suit  for  John  Henry  Brown  to  wear  when 
he  calls  on  his  lady-friend.  Here  is  the  suit  in  the  new 
brown-stripe,  tapering  athletically  downward  from  its 
broad  shoulders.  And  so  Mr.  Brown.  I  expect  you  to 
give  me  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  to  see  this  suit  which  I 
insist  was  a  psychically  conceived  raiment  for  you. 
Yours  affectionately,  R.  H.  Macy  (Himself).’” 

Johnny  brings  in  his  little  frame  to  see  hundreds  of 
other  little  clerks  struggling  to  find  their  soulmate  of  a 
suit  with  broad  shoulders.  Yet,  there  is  a  way. 

W’hen  a  large  store  engages  a  clothing  salesman, 
they  never  fail  to  put  the  question :  “What  kind  of  fol¬ 
lowing  have  you  got  ?”  And  having  hired  the  man.  they 
forget  all  about  the  following.  They  forget  that  to 
some  hundreds  of  New  Yorkers,  this  salesman  is  Mr. 
W^anamaker. 

The  occasional  large  store  immediately  adds  to  the 
files,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  new  clothing 
salesman's  following.  The  direct  mail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  spends  probably  an  hour  a  week  or  an  hour  in  two 
weeks,  with  the  clothing  salesman  and  a  stenographer. 
And  down  in  the  offices  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail¬ 
road,  little  John  Henry  Brown  turns  to  a  fellow  clerk 
in  a  moment  when  the  galley  master  isn’t  looking  and 
proudly  pipes  up:  “One  of  the  main  guys  at  Gimbel’s 


is  going  to  write  to  me  when  they  get  in  one  of  those 
double-breasted  blue-serge  suits  my  size,  at  my  price.” 

It  Can  Be  Done 

There  is  personal  contact  for  the  large  store  and 
its  customers,  through  direct-mail  advertising!  How 
many  large  stores  have  any  such  system  Mighty  few. 
Some  go  so  far  as  to  have  their  salesmen  personally 
address  any  circular  that  happens  to  be  going  out,  to 
their  individual  lists.  If  the  salesman  grumbles  over 
the  bother,  the  advertising  department  whistles  a  tune 
and  forgets  it.  But  if  there  is  a  direct-mail  advertising 
manager  who  knows  his  business,  he  keeps  after  every 
salesman  for  information  so  that  a  mixed  number  of 
contact  letters  each  month  may  be  mailed.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  part  of  a  salesman’s  job  to  supply  information 
for  such  letters,  just  as  much  as  it  is  part  of  his  job 
to  l^e  in  his  department  by  a  certain  hour  every  morn¬ 
ing.  Form  letters  are  out  of  the  (luestion,  of  course, 
for  each  letter  must  be  written  to  fit  the  customer  and 
the  suit.  But  a  gaily  printed  leaflet,  folder  or  booklet 
may  lend  emphasis  to  the  letter,  when  enclosed  with  it. 
The  salesman’s  card  is  always  enclosed.  In  one  town 
I  have  in  mind,  these  letters  go  out  from  a  certain  store 
on  the  twenty-fifth  and  tenth,  because  one  big  industry 
in  the  city  has  established  tbe  first  and  fifteenth  as  pay 
days  there. 

Of  course,  these  special  salesman’s  lists  are  always 
circularized  when  sales  or  cnher  si)ecial  event  is  held. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  special  customers  make  it 
possible  to  help  .solve  the  ])roblem  described  in  the 
second  direct-mail  application  I  am  going  to  outline, 
in  which  direct-mail  advertising  is  made  an  important 
au.xilary  to  newspaper  advertising. 

Courtesy  Days 

Many  large  stores  have  certain  events  for  which  there 
have  l)een  developed  such  large  followings,  as  to  make 
the  events  difficult  to  conduct.  Often,  these  large  re¬ 
sponses  for  a  day  completely  overwhelm  all  of  the 
store’s  service  facilities.  People  seem  to  think  that  the 
best  is  selected  on  the  first  day,  and  even  though  news- 
l)aper  advertisements  may  proclaim  it  even  for  a  few 
days  or  a  week,  people  usually  decide  that  there’s  hardly 
any  use  coming  at  all,  if  they  can’t  get  waited  on  the 
first  day. 

Large  stores,  and  small  ones  too,  now  use  this  plan. 
The  advertisement  for  the  newspaper  is  prepared  some 
little  time  before  the  event.  Enough  reprints  are  made 
to  cover  the  stores’  mailing  list.  On  each  one,  is  printed 
the  explanation  that  the  recipient,  being  listed  as  a  reg¬ 
ular  customer  of  the  store,  may  make  selections  a  day 
^fore  the  sale  is  opened  to  the  public.  The  merchandise 
is  divided,  and  each  day  a  complete  assortment  is  shown. 
The  first  day,  to  the  crowds  that  come  from  among  the 
list  of  regular  customers.  The  second  day,  to  the  crowds 
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that  come  as  a  result  of  the  newspaper  advertisements.  | 
And  to  those  who  want  to  tell  me  how  much  more  the  | 
first  day’s  advertising  costs  than  the  second,  I  want  to  | 
offer  the  assurance  that  experience  has  proven  the  | 
greater  expense  to  be  worthwhile.  Not  only  is  there  | 
frequently  far  greater  response  from  mailing  than  from  | 
newspaper  advertisements,  but  also  it  is  possible  to  i 
maintain  service  to  a  dignified  and  satisfactory  stand¬ 
ard.  You  are  able  to  sell  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
total  number  of  people  who  come  into  the  store,  and 
you  are  able  to  serve  each  one  intelligently  and  make 
sure  that  merchandise  that  is  sold,  stays  sold. 

Class  Appeal 

Third  and  last  application  of  direct-mail  advertising 
is  the  class  appeal.  Many  an  advertising  man  has 
proudly  shown  me  a  proof  of  an  advertisement  which 
wore  a  high  hat.  “That,”  he  explains,  “is  going  to 
appeal  to  the  best  people  in  the  city.”  If  I  feel  courage¬ 
ous  that  day,  I  ask :  “Are  you  going  to  trade  out  from 
under  the  great  middle  classes?”  And  the  advertising 
manager  extends  me  the  courtesy  of  his  great  pity  while 
he  further  states  that  his  regular  advertisement  will 
api)ear  as  usual. 

1  go  away  thinking  three  things  to  myself.  First  of 
all.  that  the  advertisements  of  that  store  are  avoided 
by  the  people  he  wants  to  talk  to  that  day.  That  secondly, 
the  regular  readers  of  that  store’s  advertising,  will  de¬ 
velop  that  famous  unnecessary  feeling  in  thinking  about 
that  store.  That  thirdly,  real  smartness  is  difficult  in  two 
dimensions,  black  ink  and  ragged  {)aper,  anyway. 

There  are  other  occasions  for  the  class  appeal,  be¬ 
sides  a  large  store’s  occasional  weakness  for  the  notice 
of  the  city’s  elect.  Here's  what  I  mean.  Imagine  a 
small  boy  lying  on  his  stomach,  liis  hair  rigidly  on  end, 
his  eyes  popping  at  these  sensational  lines  in  the  bit  of 
literature  under  his  face. 

"Each  coat  is  lined  with  genuine  alpaca.  'The  vest 
is  the  newest  English  style.  Both  pairs  of  trousers  are 
full  lined.” 

The  Right  Audience 

Or  better  yet.  Imagine  a  tired  mother  completely 
forget  about  the  dinner  that’s  on  the  fire,  while  she 
reads  something  in  the  newspaper  that  makes  her 
scarcely  able  to  breathe  in  awe,  “that’s  where  I’m  going 
to  buy  Tommy’s  next  suit.”  That  something  goes  like 
this : 

“Tim  advises  all  Pie  Eaters  that  since  the  average 
party  costs  $2.75  and  the  average  presents  altogether 
are  worth  67  cents,  it  pays  to  go  to  parties  but  not  to 
give  them.” 

'That  quotation  is  from  a  boy’s  magazine  syndicated 
widely,  and  which  stores  send  through  the  mails  to 
boys.  The  description  of  the  suit  appears  in  the  news¬ 
papers  for  mothers  to  read.  This  is  exactly  as  it 
should  be. 

I  may  not  have  told  you  much  about  how  we  large 
stores  do  direct-mail  advertising,  but  either  one  of  the 
three  applications  I  have  suggested,  is  enough  to  keep 
a  small  sized  direct-mail  advertising  department  busy, 
and  all  three  together  would  be  work  for  a  good-sized 
department. 

Say  you  saw  it  in 
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oApplied 

^search 


We  do  not  undertake  exhaustive  stud¬ 
ies  into  the  underlying  principles  of 
retailing. 

Such  analyses  can  and  should  be  exe¬ 
cuted  only  thru  such  mediums  as  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
in  co-operation  with  the  Harvard  Bur¬ 
eau  of  Business  Research. 

It  is  one  task  to  discover  laws  of  retail 
operation  and  quite  another  task  to  ap¬ 
ply  and  interpret  these  laws  to  an  indiv¬ 
idual  organization. 

We  specialize  in  the  application  and 
interpretation  of  soundly  established 
theories. 

For  example:  the  theories  of  Remote 
Delivery  and  Non-Sheet-writing,  have 
been  tested  and  found  practical. 

It  is  our  work  to  apply  the  results  of 
this  research  to  a  particular  delivery  de¬ 
partment. 

We  are  to  the  retailer,  what  the  reliable 
investment  banker  is  to  the  public.  We 
offer,  only  what  has  been  tested  and 
found  to  be  practical. 


JAMES  J.  DORAN 
COMPANY 

Consultants  in  Retail  Management 

‘  141  BROADWAY 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Descriptive  data  upon  request 
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The  New  U.  &  0.  Form  Proves  Itself  in  Practice 

One  of  Our  Smaller  Stores  Suffers  a  Fire  Which  Shows 
Soundness  of  This  Policy  and  the  Value  of  Sprinklers 

By  \\  .  r.  Lanky,  SeoV  aiul  rreas.,  J.  Kirven  Co.,  Culiiiiibus.  Ga. 


THIXKIX(i  jjerhaps  that  some  feature  of  our  re¬ 
cent  fire  ex])erience.  whicli  would  lie  of  interest  to 
the  Insurance  Bureau.  ina\-  liave  heen  overlooked, 
we  are  giving  you  a  brief  outline. 

(')n  January  1st.  our  Ihjor  area  was  divided  as  follows ; 
25,tXKl  feet  jirotected  hy  Sprinkler  system. 
ti.OtKl  feet  not  protected  hy  .'^jirinkler  system. 
(.)n  January  2nd.  fire 
originated  in  a  neighbor’s 
drug  store  underneath  the 
unsprinklered  jiart  of  our 
store.  This  portion  was  a 
total  loss.  The  roof  or  attic 
of  our  main  building,  which 
was  protected  by  sprinklers, 
caught  fire.  This  caused  the 
opening  of  seven  sprinkler 
heads  which  stopped  the  tire 
at  this  point  and  no  doubt 
saved  this  huildiiig  from  be¬ 
ing  a  total  loss. 

Fire  liisiiranee 
Mt’rchandise 

W'e  had  UK)^  tire  insur¬ 
ance  due  to  the  fact  that 
stock  was  low  at  the  season 
in  which  tire  occurred.  The 
values  as  retlected  hy  our 
retail  inventory  less  cash  dis¬ 
counts  and  plus  replacement 
cost  were  accepted  as  sound 
and  were  used  as  a  basis  of 
settlement.  E.xtent  of  loss  to 
stock  was : 

22%  of  entire  stock 
total  loss. 

23%  of  entire  stock  ex¬ 
tent  of  damage  to  re¬ 
maining  stock  on  basis 
settlement  made. 

There  was  a  ditference  of  opinion  lietween  ourselves 
and  the  insurance  adjusters  as  to  extent  of  damage  to 
stock.  We  accepted  about  25%  less  than  what  we 
thought  w’as  the  actual  damage.  In  the  adjustment  we 
retained  all  of  the  damaged  goods. 

Fire  Insurance 
Building 

We  did  not  own  the  building  that  was  a  complete 
loss.  We  did  own  our  main  building.  The  damage  to 
this  building  was  arrived  at  by  the  insurance  adjusters 
naming  a  local  contractor,  who  was  acceptable  to  us, 
to  estimate  the  damage.  We  accepted  his  figures. 

Fire  Insurance — Furniture  and  Fixtures  was  arrived 
at  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  building.  We  find  that 


in  several  instances  it  seems  to  he  a  question  of  opinion 
as  to  just  where  building  leaves  off  and  Furniture  and 
Fi.xtures  begins. 

IXe  &  Ooeiipancy  liisiiraiiee 

We  had  this  insurance  with  the  reciprocals  under  the 
new  form,  d'he  insurance  companies  immediately  sent 
an  adjuster  who  offered  to 
cooiK-rate  with  us  in  any  way 
they  could  and  otfered  to  ad¬ 
vance  us  money  against  our 
claim. 

( )ur  main  store  was  closed 
for  only  ten  business  days, 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  did 
what  any  good  small  mer¬ 
chant  would  do :  namely, 
crowded  what  had  been  in  a 
large  area  into  a  small  area. 
acce])ted  the  best  settlement 
we  could  get  from  the  fire 
insurance  com])anies.  oiiened 
our  doors  to  the  public,  and 
attempted  to  carry  on  with 
our  job  the  best  we  could. 

We  deserve  no  special 
credit  for  doing  this,  as  it 
was  so  obviously  to  our  own 
interest;  hut  in  doing  so  we 
saved  and  are  saving  the  U. 
&  ( ).  insurance  companies 
many  thousands  of  dollars. 
In  jiresenting  our  claim  to 
them,  we  submitted  a  state¬ 
ment  of  actual  operating  ex¬ 
pense  while  closed — a  state¬ 
ment  of  extra  e.xpense.  such 
as  temporary  repairs  and 
changes,  and  asked  them  to 
pay  us  a  small  amount  for 
anticipated  expense  and  earn¬ 
ings  on  several  departments  that  were  unable  to  resume 
prompt  operation.  They  readily  agreed  to  this  and  made 
prompt  payment  for  the  amount  asked  for. 

There  are  a  few  items  that  stand  out  rather  clearly 
from  our  experience  which  we  will  mention  for  the 
lienefit  of  any  other  small  merchant  who  may  be  in¬ 
terested  : 

First.  Our  retail  inventory  and  standard  ex]iense 
accounts  enabled  us  to  know  promptly  many  facts  about 
our  business  that  had  a  direct  liearing  on  our  loss.  In 
this  one  instance  they  were  worth  more  to  us  than  they 
will  ever  cost.  This  is  the  direct  result  of  a  part  of  the 
good  work  of  the  Controllers’  Congress,  (zve  had  no 
outside  help.) 

Seeond.  Automatic  Sprinklers  saved  our  store  and 


A  ('onvincing  Demoiustration 

,  t  LT II O I  till  the  Xeze  U'se  and  Oc- 
eitpancy  form  zehich  has  recek-ed  so 
niiteh  attention  by  the  Controllers' 

•  Congress  Insurance  Cotnmittce  and  the 
Insurance  Bureau  has  been  in  use  only  a 
little  more  than  one  year,  a  combined 
Fire  and  Use  and  Oeeupaney  loss  atnount- 
ing  to  approximately  SlOO.lXK)  recently 
oecured  in  a  small  store  in  Georgia  and 
;  proved  beyond  all  doubt  the  zeisdom  of  ! 
carrying  Use  and  Occupancy  insurance, 
the  definite  advantage  of  the  neze  form 
i  over  the  old,  and  the  positiz'e  practieability 
j  of  making  a  better  and  more  satisfactory 
'  adjustment  zchen  Use  and  Oeeupaney  is 
zeritten  on  the  nezv  co-insurance  basis 
rather  than  on  the  old  per  diem  form. 

This  store  had  only  recently  been 
j  equipped  zeith  automatic  sprinklers  and 
Mr.  Laney  also  points  out  that  sprinklers 
undoubtedly  prevented  total  destruction. 

He  adz'ises  all  simll  merehants  to  seri- 
;  ously  study  automatic  sprinkler  protection 
and  Use  and  Oeeupaney  insurance  in  case 
they  are  going  zvithout  cither  or  both  at 
the  present  time. 
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enaltlf!  us  to  resume  o])eratious  prominly.  We  would 
coiiMder  the  smallest  of  merchants  in  our  line  unwise 
to  he  without  automatic  sprinklers. 

Tliiicl.  It  is  a  part  of  the  joh  of  every  small  mer¬ 
chant  to  know  somethinjj  about  his  fire  insurance  con¬ 
tract.  to  >ee  to  it  that  all  of  his  policies  on  the  same 
risk  are  uniform  and  that  he  has  proper  coverage. 

luiiirth.  Use  and  ( )ccupancy  insurance  is  a  good 
thing  and  under  the  new  form  is  less  e.Kpensive  and 
less  complicated  than  the  ohl  form.  We  had  one  loss 
several  years  ago  under  the  old  per  diem  form.  Due 
to  the  hidden  100%  co-insurance  arrangement  and  the 
fact  that  the  loss  occurred  in  the  middle  of  December 
we  received  only  about  10%  of  our  estimated  loss 
although  the  premium  paid  at  that  time  was  about  90% 
of  the  premium  paid  for  the  new  form  coverage  which 
paid  the  full  loss. 


Show  Your  Customers  the  Difference 
Between  Good  and  Bad  Style 

demonstration  of  good  and  had  style  in  costuming 
staged  by  one  of  our  member  stores  recently  attracted 
widespread  interest  among  its  clientele.  The  idea  for 
this  demonstration  originated  at  our  15th  Annual  Con¬ 
vention,  where  Mrs.  Edna  Woolman  Chase.  Editor  of 
\’ogue.  conducted  an  unusual  exhibition  on  living 
models. 

Mrs.  Chase  used  six  models  in  pairs.  One  model 
in  each  ])air  was  costumed  in  good  style  from  head  to 
foot.  Garments,  millinery  and  accessories  were  correct 
in  fashion,  color,  line  and  ensemble  for  tbe  jjarticular 
occasion.  The  second  model  apjjeared  in  costume  w’hich 
demonstrated  the  mistakes  so  many  women  make  in 
selecting  their  apparel,  'fhe  various  parts  of  her  dress 
were  out  of  harmony,  shoes,  millinery  and  other  ac¬ 
cessories  did  not  go  together  and  the  effect  was  gen¬ 
erally  in  had  taste.  'Phis  was  dotie  without  undue 
e.xaggeration  in  any  res])ect. 

I  he  success  which  attended  this  demonstration  both 
at  the  convention  and  in  the  store  mentioned  above  sug¬ 
gests  th.at  many  of  our  members  could  put  on  similar 
demonstrations  with  excellent  results.  It  is  not  strictlv 
a  fashion  .show.  I'lie  idea  is  good  because  it  shows 
women  the  things  they  want  to  know  about  costuming 
themselves — how  to  .secure  a  beautiful  and  harmonious 
effect  with  every  detail  appro])riate  to  the  occasion  and 
in  keeping  with  the  general  ensemble. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be  ftjund  jdiotographs  of 
Mrs.  Chase's  models  and  descriptions  of  their  co.stumes. 


Coming  Meetin^j^s  and  (conventions 

Retail  Delivery  .Vssociation.  Tenth  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion.  Rellevue-Stratford  Hotel.  I’hiladelphia.  I’a..  April 
20-23,  1926. 

Retailers'  National  Council,  Washington,  D.  C.,  .\pril 
20-21,  1926. 

Store  Managers'  Division,  'I'hird  .\nnual  Conven¬ 
tion,  New  ( )cean  House,  Swampscott.  !Mass.,  Mav  5-8, 
1926. 

Contrfdlers'  Congress,  Seventh  .\nnual  Convention, 
Hotel  Niagara,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  May  10-13,  1926. 

Say  you  sa^  it  it 


Nice  new  fUmiture — a  labor  saving  washing 
machine- — radio  entcrtaiiuncnt  —  an  auto¬ 
mobile  even — all  on  the  instalment  plan.  What 
we  used  to  look  upon  as  luxuries  have  stepped 
down  to  take  their  places  among  the  essentials  of 
modem  life. 

Bought  but  not  paid  for  fully  for  some 
months.  Fine  for  your  customers  and  an  excel¬ 
lent  lever  to  boost  turnover,  but  during  the  period 
of  payment  there  is  a  need  for  insurance.  Var 
ious  hazards  enter.  Transportation  to  your  cus¬ 
tomer — terminal  hazards — and  then  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  fire  and  windstorm  damage  in  the  home. 

All  these  are  insurable  under  a  special  form 
Instalment  Sales  Policy  which  we  write.  A 
broad  form  drawn  to  fill  your  specific  need. 

Ask  us  or  our  agents  in  your  city  for  details. 

AMERICAN  EAGLE 
THE  CONTINENTAL 
FIRST  AMERICAN 

ORGAM/.KD  1925 

FIDELITY- PHENIX 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 
Eighty  Maiden  Lane,  Mew  York,  jS'.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  MONTREAL 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

ERNEST  STL)  R  M,  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

PAUL  L.HAID,  Pbesidint. 
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Merchandise  Training  by  Department  Executives 

Buyers  anti  Assistants  With  Help  of  Personnel  Department 
Give  Well-Planned  Instruction  to  Their  Own  Sales  Forces 

Address  by  Grace  Walton,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  to  the  Sales  Promotion  Division, 
Merehanclise  Managers'  and  Personnel  Groups 


S'l't  )KE-\VIDE  training  must  l)e  controlled  we  think 
by  some  centralized  ideas  concerning  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  merchandising  and  service-giving;  but 
these  ideas  must  l)e  worked  out  ami  interjireted  by  the 
executives  in  each  selling  department.  The  buyer  is  not 
solely  a  buyer,  is  not  solely  in  the  market  to  collect 
merchandise — his  business  is  to  collect  merchandise  and 
teach  other  jjeople  how  to  sell  it.  and  with  it  the  sat¬ 
isfactory  service  which  the  public  demands.  He  must 
l)e  a  teacher  to  do  this,  The  Training  Department’s 
effort  is  to  develop  this  teaching  ability. 

The  plan  used  in  the  store  has  been  in  existence  a 
number  of  years.  Talks  on  merchandise  are  given  once 
in  tw(j  weeks,  usually  on  Tuesday,  t  )n  alternate  weeks 
the  talk  is  on  salesmanship.  A  report  sheet  known  as 
the  Tuesday  Talk  ReiK)rt  carrying  a  mes.sage  t^)  be 
given  store-wide  publicity  is  sent  to  the  buying  offices 
in  the  first  mail  ^londay.  The  meeting  is  from  8:45 
to  9 :00  o'clock  on  Tuestlay  morning  before  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  store,— or  on  some  later  morning  if  a 
merchandi.se  promotion  makes  it  impossible  to  give  the 
talk  on  Tuesday. 

.A  Typical  Subject 

We  opened  the  January,  192()  season  with  this  sug¬ 
gestion  for  a  talk:  ‘‘.Stress  January  (Opportunities.  The 
store  has  been  presenting  to  the  public  through  its  ad¬ 
vertisements  its  belief  that  192()  will  be  an  epochal 
year.  The  tremendous  increase  in  business  beginning 
in  the  fall  and  the  events  planned  for  Philadelphia  for 
1926  warrant  this  belief.  Enlist  the  interest  of  your 
people  in  the  store  plan  to  make  this  the  largest  January 
in  the  store  history.  It  is  a  demonstration  of  Straw- 
bridge  and  Clothier  ability  to  .^erve  the  public.  You 
buyers  by  your  creative  planning  with  manufacturers 
have  secured  large  quantities  of  new  goods  at  less  than 
regular  prices.  You  may  wish  to  direct  attention  also 
to  prices  reduced  in  certain  lines  before  stock-taking.” 

You  may  wonder  if  a  brief  notice  of  this  type  from 
the  Training  Department  really  insures  that  a  definite 
talk  on  merchandise  will  be  given.  The  furniture  buyer 
insteatl  of  giving  a  talk  on  presenting  reduced  price 
merchandise  to  customers  may  talk  on  preparation  for 
and  values  in  the  coming  February  furniture  .sale  and 
how  to  handle  the  question  of  delivery ;  but  we  know 
that  this  buyer  has  discussed  with  his  i)e»jple  what  con¬ 
stitutes  values  in  upholstered  furniture,  what  webbing 
construction  is,  what  the  filling  is;  that  furniture  has 
been  ripped  open  to  demonstrate  this  and  that  woods, 
joinings,  etc.,  have  been  covered  in  a  very  definite  way. 

Style  Instruction 

The  .Apparel  buyers  discuss  style  tendencies  as  new 
merchandise  is  received,  giving  outstanding  features  of 
the  modes  of  the  new  season.  Style  bulletins  are  sent 


out  by  the  .Advertising  and  'Training  Departments,  the 
fashion  writer  writing  the  copy.  The  Training  Director 
is  responsible  for  discussing  the  bulletin  with  .Apparel 
buyers  before  it  is  printed  and  distributed  to  sales¬ 
people.  .\s  a  result  of  this  conference  the  buyer  makes 
sure  her  people  are  prepared  for  the  bulletin. 

The  criticism  is  made  that  the  buyer,  because  of  the 
press  of  many  duties,  is  unlikely  to  take  seriously  this 
problem  of  training  his  people.  \Ve  may  be  discouraged 
at  this,  when  we  see  a  table  filled  with  beautiful  Egyp¬ 
tian  merchandise,  the  re.^ult  (jf  craftsmanship  gained 
after  centuries  of  work  with  the  materials,  to  find,  on 
talking  with  the  buyer  and  hearing  his  enthusiastic 
descrii)tion  of  the  merchandise  and  skill  needed  to  pro¬ 
duce  it  that  he  has  not  told  his  i)eople  this  because,  after 
all,  it  is  a  small  lot.  He  is  selling  only  dozens  of  these 
where  he  sells  hundreds  and  thousands  of  other  arti¬ 
cles.  That  calls  for  a  bit  of  training  work  to  c(»nvince 
him  that  his  customers  get  more  pleasure  out  of  pur¬ 
chasing  from  an  inf<}rmed  salesperson  and  that  sales¬ 
persons  must  know  enough  to  assist  informed  customers. 
W  hen  we  find  that  the  buyer  of  jewelry,  at  intervals 
during  the  fall,  took  all  the  new  salespeople  who  en¬ 
tered  the  de])artment  on  a  trij)  through  the  jewelry 
workrooms — virtually  a  small  factory — to  show  electro- 
l)lating.  polishing,  engraving,  lactiuering,  repairing  of 
jewelry,  watches  and  clocks,  we  know  how  seriously 
that  e.xecutive  takes  his  training  res])onsibility. 

Work  Folio wed-Up 

There  is,  of  course,  the  need  constantly  to  stimulate 
the  efforts  of  those  doing  training.  W'e  know  this  lie- 
cau.se  of  check-up  such  as  the  case  when  the  training 
representative  went  to  a  dej)artment  to  get  merchandise 
and  found  that  the  salesperson  had  difficidty  in  recog¬ 
nizing  merchanidse  from  her  description.  'The  follow¬ 
ing  notice  was  the  result : 

"It  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  Department  Man¬ 
ager  when  he  learns  that  descriptive  terms  for  mater¬ 
ials  and  styles  which  are  acceptwl  and  used  by  him 
aiul  by  our  cop\  writers  in  advertising  the  merchandise 
are  not  used  consistently  by  the  salespeople  in  selling 
the  merchandise.  Such  descriptive  material  advertised 
by  clever  style  and  advertising  people  is  a  distinct 
selling  ad.  (Tlever  salespeople  use  all  means  at  their 
disposal  to  interest  the  customer.” 

Newly  appointed  e.xecutives  receive  training  in  hand¬ 
ling  department  meetings  as  a  part  of  the  e.xecutive 
training  program.  Manuals  have  been  developed  with 
the  aid  of  'Training  Departments  of  associated  stores  for 
the  use  of  the  buyer.  ]\Ianuals  developed  by  educational 
agencies  are  used,  one  buyer  using  the  manual  as  a 
basis  for  a  series  of  department  meetings. 

(Questionnaires  of  merchandise  information  have  been 
developed  through  the  sponsors,  though  checked  by  the 
buyer  for  accuracy.  These  are  used  to  a.ssist  in  training 
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the  new  people.  They  were  developed  particularly  for 
certain  departments  which  carry  our  own  branded  mer¬ 
chandise  and  for  departments  that  are  likely  to  take  on 
a  number  of  new  people  at  certain  times  of  the  year. 

A  Salesmanship  Drive 

.\  development  in  the  fall  of  1924  was  the  decision  to 
initiate  a  store- wide  salesmanship  program,  meetings  to 
he  given  in  the  selling  departments  by  department  ex¬ 
ecutives  instead  of  in  the  class  room  by  a  Training 
Department  meml)er.  It  was  decided  that  the  Assistant 
Huyers  would  Ije  asked  to  give  the  department  meet- 
i'.igs.  Before  the  dejiartment  j)eople  give  the  talk  they 
are  asked  to  attend  a  preliminary  meeting  in  the  'I'rain- 
ing  Department  to  consider  the  subject  matter  for  the 
salesmanship  talk.  A  representative  of  the  Training 
Department  presents  the  material  after  which  there 
is  active  discussion.  These  meetings  take  thirty  minutes, 
fifteen  minutes  for  presenting  the  material  and  fifteen 
minutes  for  discussion  by  the  buyers.  Because  the 
group  of  Assistants  is  so  large  two  of  these  prelimin¬ 
ary  meetings  are  held ;  one  on  Thursday  at  9  ;30.  and 
die  second  on  Friday  at  9:30.  This  is  the  preparation 
for  the  Tuesday  salesmanshij)  talk. 

When  we  initiated  the  salesmanship  program  we 
asked  .\ssistant  Buyers  to  attend.  In  a  numlier  of  cases 
the  buyers  themselves  attend.  In  several  cases  the 
buyers  send  their  assistants  to  cover  the  meetings  in  the 
Training  Department  but  themselves  give  the  salesman¬ 
ship  talk  on  the  floor. 

'The  'Training  Department  asks  buyers  to  conform 
to  the  store-wide  program.  That  means  that  subjects 
chosen  must  be  close  to  store  life.  'The  Training  Di¬ 
rector  occasionally  meets  with  Divisional  Merchandise 
Managers  at  their  weekly  meetings.  'The  department 
confers  with  the  Sales  Manager  and  important  an¬ 
nouncements  for  store- wide  publicity  are  attached  to  the 
Tuesday  talk  reports. 

Better  Display  Taught 

Last  fall  a  drive  was  made  to  affect  selling  display. 
This  was  in  response  to  the  request  of  the  General 
Manager,  who,  during  a  trip  abroad  last  summer,  was 
so  impressed  with  the  effective  selling  displays  made  by 
salespeople  in  certain  London  shops  that  on  his  return 
he  asked  a  store-wide  effort  be  made  to  introduce  more 
merchandise  during  the  sale,  and  that  the  technit|ue  (jf 
showing  merchandise  be  studied  and  improved.  The 
'Training  Department  arranged  a  number  of  sectional 
meetings  of  Divisional  Managers,  Buyers  and  Assistant 
Buyers,  at  which  the  Display  Manager  discussed  the 
display  problems  of  the  .section  to  bring  about  a  better 
understanding  between  the  merchandise  departments 
and  disjjlay  deitartment,  and  utilize  every  display  asset. 
Meetings  were  held  with  three  groups  of  sponsors  to 
discuss  methods  of  teaching  new  salespeople  effective 
display  of  merchandise  to  customers.  These  conclusions 
were  dra\vn : 

1.  Show  the  article  yourself  so  the  new  salesperson 
can  see  how  it  is  done.  Be  sure  to  do  it  correctly 
yourself. 

2.  Let  the  new  salesperson  show  it  under  your  su- 
pervisitin.  Make  suggestions  so  she  won’t  form  wrong 

Say  you  saw  it  ii 


2^011  Are 
Qordially  Invited- 

— to  visit  the  display  of  Underwood 
Bookkeeping  Machines  when  you 
are  at  the  cotivention  (jf  the 

Controllers’  Congress 

Niagara  Falls,  May  10th-13th 

Here  will  l)e  shown  the  latest 
models  of  Underwood  Bookkeeping 
Machines  for  Retail  Dry  Goods  ac¬ 
counting.  Representative  accounting 
systems  used  I)y  well-kiunvn  stores 
the  country  over  will  also  l)e  avail¬ 
able  for  your  ins])ection.  You  will 
find  the  Underwood  Bookkeejting 
Machine  at  Booths  1  and  2. 

UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

Underwood  Building  New  York 

UNDERWOOD 

Bookkeeping  Machine 
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tiahits.  Give  explanation  of  why  you  do  certain  things 
certain  ways. 

An  article  (»n  rlisplaying  merchandise  skillfully  leased 
on  demonstration  made  by  sponsors  was  written  by  the 
Training  Department  for  the  Novemljer  issue  of  the 
•Store  jtajter.  The  early  fall  salesmanship  meetings  in 
selling  deiiartments  were  given  over  to  a  discussion  of 
selling  display  of  merchandise  which  salesjteople  can 
make  l)efore  their  customers. 

.4  Shopping  Test 

The  idea  stressed  throughout  the  series  of  meet¬ 
ings  was  to  get  merchandise  out  of  cabinets  and  boxes 
Itefore  the  customer,  to  make  the  appeal  of  fine  mer¬ 
chandise  and  large  stocks  so  that  customers  could  get 
an  idea  of  the  type  of  merchandise  carried  in  the  store 
and  because  of  the  opportunity  to  see  style  range  come 
to  a  decision. 

After  a  month’s  training  effort  we  asked  service 
shoppors  to  report : 

1.  Were  you  shown  sufficient  merchandise  so  you 
could  really  make  a  choice. 

2.  Were  you  shown  high-priced  merchandise  as 
well,  even  though  you  asked  for  medium-priced  mer¬ 
chandise? 

3.  Did  the  salesperson  seem  enthusiastic  about  the 
merchandise  ? 

4.  Did  the  salesperson  open  up  merchandise,  unroll. 


drape,  or  otherwise  display  the  merchandise  effect 
ively  ? 

5.  Did  the  salesi>erson  seem  anxious  to  clear  the 
stock  away? 

6.  Did  you  consider  the  salesperson  skilled  or 
awkward  in  the  handling  of  the  merchandise? 

Laxness  Not  Permitted 

Even  though  a  stimulating  message  may  come  for  the 
meeting,  though  the  buyer  may  be  enthusiastic  about 
the  training  pxtssibilities  of  a  meeting,  there  is  still  the 
necessity  to  make  sure  the  talk  is  given.  Training  De¬ 
partment  representatives  make  rounds  of  the  floors 
early  Tuesday  morning  to  notice  the  meetings  going  on. 
Sometimes  a  stop  is  made  to  listen  in ;  sometimes  to 
learn  why  a  meeting  is  not  going  on,  which  may  bring 
the  information  that  it  was  given  the  night  before. 
Then  the  Training  Department  representative  gives  her 
view  of  the  desirability  of  morning  meetings.  A  repxjrt 
of  the  meeting  is  required  by  the  T raining  Department. 
If  it  is  not  received  by  Thursday  the  buying  office  is 
called.  This  gives  the  buyer  time  to  give  the  talk 
Friday  and  get  credit  for  a  talk  that  week. 

The  plan  is  effective  in  our  organization  because  it 
has  the  active  endorsement  of  the  General  Manager 
and  the  head  of  the  Merchandise  Office.  This  interest 
is  transmitted  through  Divisional  Managers  to  the  buy¬ 
ing  group  so  that  imparting  merchandise  information 
is  recognized  as  a  part  of  department  opjeration. 


Departmental  Merchandise  Instruction  by  the  Training  Staff 

Address  by  Irene  T.  Peers,  Lord  &  Taylor,  New  \ork,  to  the  Sales  Promotion  Division, 
Merchandise  Managers’  and  Personnel  Groups 


T( )  UXDERST.WT)  just  how  we  give  merchandise 
training  in  the  selling  departments,  it  is  necessary 
to  know  how  our  Training  Department  is  organized 
and  how  it  is  related  to  the  other  departments  in  the 
store.  The  Department  of  Training  is  directly  resp)on- 
sible  to  the  Executive  Committee  and  is  a  tool  of  tl^e 
Management.  op)erating  throughout  the  entire  organiza¬ 
tion  among  Inuh  executives  and  non-e.xecutives. 

The  Director  of  Training  has  six  assistants  who  are 
the  Training  Department's  rep)resentatives  in  the  mer¬ 
chandise  division  of  the  store  and  who  are  respx)!isible 
for  the  service  and  merchandise  training  in  those  ilivis- 
ons.  These  are :  Man's  Shop.  Accessories  Division. 
Yard  Goods  Division,  and  .\p)parel  Division. 

Contact  \\  ork 

The  Training  Department  rep>resentative  must  work 
with  the  Merchandise  Manager  in  charge  of  her  division 
and  the  Iluyers  of  her  departments  so  that  she  nay 
know  of  sp)ecial  p)n)motions.  merchandising  plans  and 
departmental  p)roblems  in  ortler  that  the  salespeople  may 
he  well  p)repared  for  them.  She  must  work  with  the 
.\dvertising  rep)resentative  for  her  division  to  know 
how  and  when  merchandise  is  to  be  pjresented  to  the 
public  through  the  store's  advertisements.  This  infor¬ 
mation  is  then  given  to  the  salespeople  so  that  they  may 
be  well  infonned  on  advertised  merchandise. 

She  must  work  also  with  the  style  expert  belonging 
to  the  Fashion  Bureau  of  the  store  and  acting  as  an 


Assistant  Consultant  to  a  Divisional  Merchandise  Man¬ 
ager.  This  insures  the  presentation  of  authentic  fashion 
information  and  coordinates  the  promotion  of  style 
throughout  the  different  divisions  of  the  store.  The 
C'omp)arison  Bureau  is  consulte<l  for  compiarative  mer¬ 
chandise  values  and  methods  of  presentation  throughout 
the  city.  The  Adjustment  Dep)artment  often  has  valu¬ 
able  training  information  from  its  contact  with  cu.'to- 
mers  which  will  aid  in  making  more  satisfactory  sales. 
Constant  coop)eration  with  the  Service  Manager  on 
each  floor  is  imperative  to  satisfactory  follow-up)  on  all 
training.  He  is  held  re-qumsible  for  the  attendance  at 
all  meetings. 

The  Training  Department's  rep)resentatives  find  it 
ver\  lielpful  to  work  together  on  promotions  p)ertaining 
to  more  than  one  division.  For  example,  we  sometimes 
have  p>romotions  of  French  merchandise  in  our  Ap)p)arel. 
Accessory  and  Young  Peopile's  Divisions  at  the  same 
time.  The  rep)resentatives  for  these  divisions  exchange 
information  so  that  they  can  instruct  the  salesp)eople 
alH)ut  presentations  as  a  whole  and  how  merchandise 
from  other  departments  can  In?  suggested  to  go  with 
their  own.  In  training  the  •\pp)arel  Division  typ)ical 
examples  of  French  .Vccessories  are  shown  and  sug¬ 
gestions  made  as  to  how  they  should  be  worked  with 
the  costumes. 

Practicallv  all  the  meetings  are  held  in  the  De|)art- 
ment.  In  this  wav  we  save  time,  can  demonstrate  where 
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THE  STEARN  CO..  EUCLID  AVE.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

YOUR  STORE  FRONT 

AND 

SHOW  WINDOWS 

Can  be  made  more  effective — 

And  increased  in  actual  display  space — without  a  moments  interruption  to 
your  business. 

We  draw  up  the  plans  and  do  your  entire  alteration  from  steel  to  electric  wiring — 

Our  specialized  store  front  organization  covers  the  entire  country  and  our  bids  are 
generally  lower  than  a  local  building  contractor's. 

A  guaranteed  limit  of  time  clause  is  incorporated  in  every  contract. 

If  you  are  contemplating  a  store  front  alteration,  or  if  you  have  a  show  window 
problem — we  can  be  of  service  to  you. 

ROSSFRANKEL  CONTRACTORS,  INC. 

designers  and  ‘Builders  of  Fine  Store  Fronts 
525  WEST  45th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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tlie  information  is  to  be  used,  and  have  all  of  our 
merchandise  for  all  our  illustrations  at  hand.  The 
Ground  Floor  departments,  however,  are  exceptions. 
Practically  all  of  their  meetings  are  held  in  a  near-by 
office.  Half  of  a  department  is  taken  at  a  time,  usually 
from  9:00  to  9:30  and  from  9:30  to  10:00.  On  the 
other  floors  where  there  are  few  customers  before 
10:30,  the  entire  department  or  group  of  departments 
is  called  together  on  the  selling  floor  at  9:00  o’clock. 
The  meetings  are  twenty  to  forty-five  minutes  in  length. 
As  nearly  as  possible  a  regular  weekly  schedule  is 
maintained.  The  Training  Department  is  always  in 
charge  of  these  meetings.  Often  the  Buyer  attends  and 
takes  part  in  the  meeting. 

Subjects  for  departmental  meetings  are  as  varied  as 
the  activities  of  the  department  itself.  New  merchan¬ 
dise  is  introduced  to  the  sales  force  here.  Whenever 
possible  the  merchandise  is  shown  as  it  will  be  used. 
Dresses  are  shown  to  the  Silk  Department  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  use  of  the  silks,  also  to  suggest  uses  of  lace 
and  trimmings.  In  the  Apparel  Divisions,  costumes 
are  modeled  with  correct  accessories,  and  for  the  Ac¬ 
cessories  Departments,  the  merchandise  is  shown  worn 


with  those  costumes  creating  a  harmonious  ensemble 
effect. 

Advertised  merchandise  is  shown  and  discussed  so 
that  every  one  in  the  department  is  well  prej^ared  to 
sell  the  merchandise  on  the  day  it  is  advertised.  The 
departments  are  given  the  style  notes  gathered  by  our 
Fashion  Bureau.  It  is  our  aim  to  train  our  sales  iieople 
in  our  Apparel,  Fabric  and  Accessory  Departments  so 
that  they  may  advise  their  customers  as  to  what  styles, 
colors  and  lines  they  should  wear,  and  those  in  the 
Home  Furnishing  Departments  what  furniture,  draj^er- 
ies,  etc.,  would  be  best  for  their  needs.  Service  and 
salesmanship  problems  are  discussed  in  connection  with 
the  merchandise  itself  so  that,  in  the  class  as  in  selling, 
the  merchandise  information  and  problems  in  its  pre¬ 
sentation  are  not  separated. 

The  meetings  are  very  informal  and  discussion  is 
encouraged.  Although  the  apparent  purpose  of  this 
training  program  is  to  meet  the  immediate  educational 
needs  of  each  department,  underlying  it  is  a  plan  for 
the  constant  increase  of  the  fundamental  i)ermanent 
salesmanship  and  merchandise  knowledge  of  the  j)er- 
sonnel. 


New  Regulations  of  Tax  Appeals  Board  Include  Hearing  Fee 


^OME  important  amendments  to  the  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  Board  of  Ta.x  Appeals  have  been 
made  under  the  Revenue  Act  of  1926.  It  is  advisable 
that  merchants  and  their  controllers  familiarize  them¬ 
selves  with  the  changes  in  the  regulations  w’hich  govern 
the  taking  of  appeals  from  rulings  on  tax  pavements. 

The  following  new  rule  of  practice  (No.  19)  pro¬ 
vides  for  payment  of  a  Hearing  Fee  of  $10  before  any 
proceeding  is  heard  by  the  Board: 

.\  hearing  fee  of  $10.00  is  hereby  imp<ised  on  every 
proceeding  pending  before  the  Board  at  the  time  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Revenue  .^ct  of  1926,  which  had 
not  been  heard  on  the  merits  before  such  enactment. 

Such  fee  shall  be  paid  on  demand  and  before  the  hear¬ 
ing  of  any  such  proceeding.  Failure  to  pay  such  fee 
shall  be  sufficient  ground  for  the  dismissal  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeding.  This  rule  shall  be  effective  on  and  after 
.Aipril  1.  1926. 

The  following  are  descrilied  as  “Tentative  Rules  of 
Practice  before  the  U.  S.  Board  of  Ta.x  .\pi)eals  under 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1926.”  They  have  to  do  with 
the  form  and  style  of  papers,  initiation  of  proceedings, 
filing  of  petitions,  etc.  The  permanent  rules  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  issued  late  in  ^larch. 

All  papers  filcil  with  the  Board  shall  lie  either  printed  or 
typewritten,  and  if  typewriten  shall  be  on  one  side  of  plain 
white  paper  only,  which  shall  be  not  more  than  814  inches  wide 
and  11  inches  long;  weighing  not  less  than  16  pounds  to  the 
ream,  folio  base  17  by  22  inches,  and  fastened  on  the  left  side. 

Copies  shall  be  legible,  but  may  be  on  any  weight  paper.  If 
printed,  they  shall  be  in  10  or  12  point  type,  on  good  unglazed 
paper,  SJi  inches  wide  by  9  inches  long,  with  inside  margin  not 
less  than  1  inch  wide,  and  with  double-leaded  text  and  single- 
leaded  quotations.  Citations  shall  be  in  italics. 

Rule  5. — Initiation  of  a  Proceeding — Petition 

.A  procee<ling  shall  be  initiated  by  filing  with  the  Board  a 
petition,  as  provided  in  Rules  6  and  7.  It  shall  contain: 

(a)  caption  in  the  following  form: 


L 


UNITED  ST.\TES  BO.\RD  OF  T.\X  APPEALS. 

Petitioner,  (o^cket  No . 


COMMISSIONER  OF  INTERNAL  REVENUE. 

RESPONDENT. 

Petition 

(b)  Proper  allegations  showing  jurisdiction  in  the  Board. 

(c)  -A.  statement  of  the  amount  of  the  deficiency,  the  nature 
of  the  tax.  the  year  for  which  asserted,  and  the  amount  therco* 
(as  nearly  as  may  be  determined)  in  controversy. 

(d)  Clear  and  concise  assignments  of  error  alleged  to  have 
been  committed  by  the  Commissioner.  Such  assignments  of 
error  shall  be  numbered. 

(e)  A  clear  and  concise  statement  of  the  facts  upon  which 
the  petitioner  relies  as  sustaining  the  assignments  of  error. 

(f)  prayer,  setting  forth  the  relief  sought  by  the  petit¬ 
ioner. 

(g)  .A.  verification  by  the  petitioner. 

(h)  .A  copy  of  the  notice  of  deficiency  sliall  be  appended 
to  the  petition. 

The  petition  shall  be  complete  in  itself  so  as  fully  to  inform 
the  Board  of  the  issues  to  be  presented.  The  petition  shall  In- 
signed  by  the  petitioner  or  his  counsel  and  shall  be  verified  by 
the  petitioner.  The  signature  of  counsel  shall  be  in  individual 
and  not  in  firm  name.  The  name  and  mailing  address  of 
the  petitioner  or  of  counsel  shall  be  typed  or  printed  immedi¬ 
ately  following  the  signature. 

The  signature  of  counsel  and  the  verification  of  the  petitioner 
to  the  petition  shall  be  considered  the  certificate  of  each  that 
there  is  gixxl  ground  for  the  petition,  that  the  proceedings  have 
not  been  instituted  merely  for  delay,  and  that  the  proceeding 
is  not  frivolous. 

Rule  6. — Filing  of  Petition 

.^n  original  and  four  clear  copies  of  the  petition,  eitlier 
printed  or  typewritten  as  provided  in  Rule  4.  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Board  at  Washington,  D.  C.  The  copies  of  the  petition 
shall  be  conformed  to  the  original  by  the  petitioner. 

Failure  to  file  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  or  to  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  Rule  5  shall  lie  ground  for  the  dismissal  of 
the  pnxreeding. 
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Retailers’  National  Council  to  Meet 
in  Washington  This  Month 

Tlie  Retailers’  National  Council  will  hold  its  first 
meeting  of  the  present  year  at  Washington,  D.  C.. 
April  20-21.  The  call  for  the  meeting  was  issued  by 
Secretary  Sheets  late  in  March. 

Herltert  J.  Tily,  President  of  the  National  Retail 
Dr\-  Cioixls  .\ssociation.  is  Chairman  of  the  Council 
and  will  jjreside  at  the  meeting  this  month  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Mr.  Tily  was  chosen  for  the  chairmanship  at 
the  last  Council  meeting  which  was  held  at  Indianapolis 
Octol)er  12  and  13.  1925.  Seven  of  the  nine  national 
associations  comprising  the  Council  were  represented 
at  that  meeting. 

The  Council  went  on  record  then  for  a  constructive 
program  of  tax  revision,  many  of  its  recommendations 
having  been  incorporated  subsequently  in  the  new  ta.x 
law.  Bankruptcy  laws,  canvassing,  installment  selling 
and  plans  for  reconstructing  the  Council  were  discussed 
also.  The  Council  decided  to  hold  two  meetings  each 
year  in  April  and  October.  The  meetings  of  this  month 
is  the  first  to  be  held  in  accordance  with  the  new 
schedule. 

Unit  Stock  Control  Aids  Merchandising 

{Continued  from  page  28) 


mary  of  these  cards  is  compiled  on  a  recapitulation 
sheet  which  gives  the  stock  on  hand,  on  order  and  sales. 
The  sheet  is  of  regulation  business  size  fSj-j  x  11)  and 
is  punched  to  fit  into  a  note  book.  One  sheet  is  filled  in 
for  every  stock  classification.  Lines  are  ruled  hori¬ 
zontally  to  divide  the  stock  by  price  lines.  \’ertical  col¬ 
umns  give  the  following  information ;  Prices.  On  hand. 
On  C)rder,  Total.  Planned  End  of  Month  Stock.  Total 
Sales  last  year  this  month.  Sales  to  Date  last  year  this 
month.  Sales  to  Date  this  year  this  month.  Gross  Sales 
today.  Credits  today. 

System  Inexpensive 

In  regard  to  colors  and  sizes  we  find  that,  generally, 
it  is  not  advisable  to  include  them  on  our  price  record 
cards.  The  additional  amount  of  labor  required  to  keep 
a  record  of  colors  and  sizes  means  additional  e.xpense 
as  well  as  probable  inaccuracy  of  the  records  on  account 
of  the  detail  work  involved.  Also,  if  we  have  too  much 
information  on  paper,  our  merchandise  people  might 
tend  to  give  less  attention  to  the  actual  merchandise. 
We  have  found  it  more  advisable  to  have  colors  and 
sizes  handled  by  means  of  stock  lists  taken  from  the 
actual  stock  itself. — at  least  once  a  week. 

In  regard  to  the  expense  of  keeping  a  stock  control 
system  by  units,  generally  sjjeaking.  about  one  third  of 
one  percent  of  the  net  sales  for  the  department  should 
be  sufficient  to  maintain  a  clerical  force.  This  does  not 
seem  a  high  expense  figure  if  you  consider  that  the  use 
of  such  records  may  save  considerably  more  than  that 
in  markdowns.  Also,  these  records  do  give  sufficient 
information  so  that  we  may  better  succeed  in  keeping 
our  stocks  complete  by  each  classification  and  price  line, 
and  also  permit  us  to  follow  the  selling  action  on  every 
stvle  we  have  in  stock. 


How  much  a  year  does 
your  store  lose 

"!  through  ill  health 

Uit’iaends  are  paid  out  e  % 

of  the  elimination  of  O*  employees 


Dii-idcnds  are  paid  out 
of  the  elimination  of 
waste.  Surzeys  made 
in  many  stores  shojv 
from  70*?^  to  99^/c  de¬ 
fective.  One  has 
toothache,  another 
backache,  a  third  pain¬ 
ful  feet,  a  fourth 
headache,  a  fifth  is 
easily  tired — yet  all 
may  consider  them¬ 
selves  well — that  is, 
‘‘not  sick.” 


The  human  machines  are 
the  most  complicated  in  the 
store  to  keep  running. 
Thousands  of  days’  work 
are  lost  each  year  through 
the  illness  of  the  personnel. 
Department  store  owners 
and  managers  who  are  seek¬ 
ing  to  reduce  this  human 
waste  will  find  the  answer 
to  their  problem  in 


HEALTH  CONTROL  in 
MERCANTILE  LIFE 

.d  Practical  Book  on  the  Problem  of  Consening 
Human  Life 

Bv  Arthur  Brewster  Emmons,  2d,  M.  D. 


This  book  is  the  outgrowth  ot 
a  study  made  by  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,  of  the  health 
work  of  twenty-five  department 
stores  in  many  cities.  It  cov¬ 
ers  an  experience  extended  over 
SIX  years,  in  stores  having  from 
I'M  to  -VTOn  employees.  It  treats 
of  the  entire  organieation  and 
conduct  of  a  health  department; 
suggests  methods  of  initiative 
and  operation;  surveys  the  var¬ 
ious  phases  of  medical  work 
physical  examinations,  follow-up. 
dental  care,  visiting  nurse  ser¬ 
vice,  etc.;  discusses  environ¬ 
ment,  lighting,  sanitary  conveni¬ 
ences.  etc.;  outlines  programs 
for  health  education,  mutual 
benefit  associations,  executives 
health,  describes  legal  require¬ 
ments.  etc. 


One  section  is  devoted  to  the 
smaller  store  which  canot  afford 
full-time  health  workers. 

"The  peculiar  value  of  the  iKJok 
to  the  merchant  is  its  discussion 
of  methods.  Record  forms,  the 
space  equipment  and  budget  for 
the  work,  qualifications  needed 
for  professional  medical  person¬ 
nel.  etc.  are  all  considered." — 
Alumni  News  of  the  Prince 
School  of  Education  for  Store 
Service. 

".\ny  store  conducting  or  plan¬ 
ning  to  conduct  health  work  for 
its  employees  will  find  all  the 
best  recent  experience  and  pro¬ 
cedure  here  set  forth.” — Bi^le- 
tin  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association. 

Illustrated  with  photographs, 
charts  and  forms.  Indexed. 
Price  H.'K)  a  copy. 


Specifically  addressed  to 

— Department  Store  Managers 
— Store  Personnel  Managers 
— Office  Managers 
— Industrial  Doctors  and  Nurses 
In  order  to 

— Reduce  turnover 
— Prevent  absence 
—Eliminate  minor  disahilities 
— Develop  increased  vigor 
— Bring  out  better  team  work 
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HARPER  A  BROTHERS 

49  East  33rd  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  send  postpaid  for  10  days  free  examination  one  copy  of 
HEALTH  CONTROL  IN  MERCANTILE  LIFE 
[1  I  agree  to  remit  S.'.00  in  ten  days  of  receipt  of  tiook  or 
to  return  it. 

[]  Please  send  C.  O.  D.  £1  Enclosed  find  check  for  $.t.0n 
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Budgetary  Control  of  Store  Personnel  Expense 

An  Outline  of  a  System  in  Which  Consideration  of  the 
Human  Side  Fosters  Efficient  Operation  and  Rewards  It 

Adflress  by  R.  A.  Doyle,  Vice-President,  Jas.  McCreery  &  Co.,  New  York, 
to  the  Store  Managers’  Division  and  Personnel  Group 


The  following  is  not  offered  as  an  ideal  plan 
for  all  organizations,  but  is  merely  the  plan  which 
in  the  light  of  our  own  theory  of  organization  and 
our  exi)erience  we  have  found  best  suited  to  our  own 
needs.  It  would  no  doubt  have  to  Ik?  modified  to  suit 
varying  conditions  in  other  organizations. 

\\  by  a  Budget 

I'he  leaders  in  the  Associated  Dry  Goods  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Mr.  keyburn  and  Mr.  Perris,  were  bankers  before 
they  l)ecame  merchants  and  they  have  taught  our  or¬ 
ganizations  : 

Gt.  That  intelligent  management  must  be  based 
upon  the  accurate  knowledge  of  the  past  and  present 
facts  concerning  the  (piestion  in  hand. 

2nd.  That  in  a  business  of  great  detail  it  is  always 
advisable  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  facts 
to  develop  a  plan  to  guide  our  future  actions  and  to 
commit  this  plan  to  writing.  .\  written  plan  clarities 
the  details,  improves  our  own  understanding  and  en¬ 
ables  us  to  teach  those  who  are  to  co-operate  in  the 
use  of  the  plan  exactly  what  the  issue  is  and  what 
solution  is  agreed  upon. 

3rd.  That  the  successful  operation  of  any  depart¬ 
ment  or  institution  depends  upon  careful  attention  to 
the  smaller  details. 

4th.  That  the  mere  making  of  a  plan  is  of  no  great 
importance — rather  it  is  in  the  co-operative  and  in¬ 
telligent  carrying  out  of  a  plan  that  its  value  lies. 

.''luce  the  four  princijdes  above  apply  to  all  branches 
of  our  organization,  there  is  no  other  answer  jtossible 
when  considering  Personnel  Ex|)ense  than  to  make  in 
the  smallest  detail  a  written  budget  plan  based  upon  our 
past  experience  and  our  Itelief  in  future  develojanents. 
This  plan  pre’jjared  in  written  form  is  to  be  usetl  as  the 
daily  guide  for  our  operations  and  as  a  lesson  plan  f(jr 
those  concerned. 

How  Budget  Is  Made 

In  our  organization  we  have  three  branches  of  man¬ 
agement, — namely,  Merchandise.  Service,  and  Finance 
— partners  for  the  operation  of  the  store  and  all  cen¬ 
tralized  in  our  chief  executive. 

L'nder  this  ])lan  t)f  organization  the  Service  Manager 
is  charged  with  personnel  oj>erations  and  therefore  with 
the  making  of  the  budget. 

The  Service  Division  is  separated  along  the  general 
lines  of  organization  with  junior  executives  in  charge 
of  the  various  non-selling  departments,  as  delivery,  em¬ 
ployment,  training,  etc.,  and  the  selling  departments  are 
grouped  by  floors  under  Floor  Managers.  It  is  by  those 
junior  executives  in  consultation  with  their  merchan¬ 
dise  and  finance  as.sociates  that  the  budget  is  made  and 
it  should  therefore  represent  the  entire  best  thought  of 
our  organization. 

As  a  Personnel  Budget  represents  the  total  estimated 


cost  to  be  paid  for  the  service  of  individuals  we  must 
of  necessity  begin  with  the.se  individuals  and  build  up 
our  total  plan.  We,  therefore,  keep  very  accurate  rec¬ 
ords  of  all  pertinent  information  concerning  the  indi¬ 
viduals  in  our  emjdoy  and  furnish  it  regularly  to  the 
executives  under  whose  direction  they  are  working,  to 
be  used  as  a  guide  in  .solving  personnel  ;ind  organization 
problems. 

Rating  Sheet 

Our  Rating  Sheet  reflects  the  ten  qualities  which 
we  use  in  studying  the  personality  of  our  employees — 
the  total  being  shown  at  the  bottom.  It  also  contains 
the  information  we  keej)  concerning  each  person’s  i)ro- 
duction.  It  is  from  a  combination  of  these  personality 
and  production  ratings  that  the  responsible  e.xecutive 
must  determine  how  much  each  individual  is  entitled  to 
receive  in  salary  during  the  ne.xt  budgetary  period. 

After  the  individual  records  have  been  studied  and 
salaries  settled  and  the  estimated  number  of  people 
needed  for  special  events  provided  for  at  the  prevailing 
rate  for  the  number  of  days  they  will  Ik?  needed  the 
figures  are  entered  upon  what  we  call  a  Plan  and  Ex- 
j)erience  Sheet  by  weeks  and  then  totalled.  This  gives 
us  the  total  number  of  people  in  terms  of  working  weeks 
and  the  e.xpense  in  terms  of  dollars.  This  plan  and 
Experience  .Sheet  is  divided  into  three  major  parts — 
all  broken  into  weekly  divisions. 

1.  Last  year’s  actual  experience  record. 

2.  The  coming  season’s  plan. 

3.  A  space  for  the  weekly  recording  of  the  coming 
season’s  experience. 

'I'hese  three  together  give  a  comitlete  control  picture. 
However,  in  making  the  plan  it  is  customary  to  use 
three  tears’  past  e.xperience  to  avoid  planning  for  the 
unusual  condition  which  might  have  prevailed  for  a 
single  season. 

Other  Data  Sought 

L'nder  the  major  headings  we  have  a  nttmber  of 
similar  sub-headings : — 

1st.  Number  of  sales  by  departments  and  the  aver¬ 
age  number  per  employee.  This  is  valuable  information 
for  considering  any  one  department  as  compared  to 
similar  departments  and  also  in  comparing  the  indi¬ 
viduals  of  the  department.  When  the  number  of  sales 
is  low  the  priKluction  of  the  department  should  be  in¬ 
creased  by  improvement  of  merchandise,  personnel  or 
the  physical  arrangement.  If  this  does  not  avail,  it  is 
than  necessary  to  decrease  the  number  of  the  personnel. 

2nd.  Number  of  employees — regular  and  part  time. 
This  is  used  to  develop  the  use  of  part  time  people 
both  as  an  aid  to  reduce  expense  and  to  improve  ser¬ 
vice  thrt)Ugh  the  peak  hours  of  business. 

3rd.  Salaries  and  Percentage  of  Salaries  to  Sales. 
The  value  of  having  these  figures  by  departments  is 
to  adjust  the  budget  plan  in  departments  which  are 
going  ahead  or  falling  behind  in  their  sales. 
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4th.  At  the  extreme  right  of  the  card  there  is 
a  column  marked  “Standard  Average.”  This  is  for 
the  percentage  figure  whicli  we  feel  wnuld  Ik-  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  or  ideal  one  for  the  week  in  question.  This 
percentage  varies  a  great  deal  during  the  season  be¬ 
cause  selling  costs  are  high  in  dull  months  and  low  in 
busy  months.  The  intelligent  use  of  this  figure  prevents 
nervousness  on  the  part  of  inexperienced  executives 
during  a  season  when  we  expect  high  cost  and  gives 
lliem  an  ideal  to  strive  for  during  each  week  of  oiter- 
ation. 

After  all  the  department  plans  are  made,  both  selling 
and  non-selling  they  are  sent  to  the  i’ersontiel  Manager 
who  reviews  each  with  the  responsible  e.xecutive  wIk) 
made  it  and  either  approves  it  or  assists  in  its  correc¬ 
tion.  .After  they  have  all  been  approved  they  are  totalled 
and  the  master  cards  made  by  divisions  and  for  the 
entire  store. 

Budgets  Hariiionized 

The  master  plan  or  store  budget  is  then  checked 
against  the  master  merchandise  plan  and  if  they  are  in 
agreement  the  budget  is  accepted  by  our  executive  com¬ 
mittee.  If  the  Merchandise  and  Service  Budget  plans 
do  not  agree  they  are  rechecked  and  harmonized  before 
acceptance.  This  is  done  to  insure  a  I’ersonnel  Budget 
that  is  equal  to  but  not  too  e.xpensive  for  the  earnings 
anticipated  by  the  Alerchandise  Division. 

After  the  plans  have  been  accepted  they  are  made  in 
duplicate,  one  copy  for  the  responsible  executive  who 
is  to  use  it  as  his  weekly  operating  plan  atid  the  original 
to  the  Personnel  Manager  for  his  and  the  Employment 
Manager’s  use. 

It  is  our  belief  from  experience  that  every  plan  no 
matter  how  well  made  must  be  understood  and  ac¬ 
cepted  by  all  concerned  in  its  operation  if  it  is  to 
bring  the  best  results.  Because  of  this  fact  we  try  to 
teach  our  entire  organization  everything  we  can  about 
our  common  problems  and  explain  the  reason  in  detail 
tor  those  plans  with  which  they  are  particularly  con¬ 
cerned. 

I'he  best  way  to  illustrate  how  we  attempt  to  do  this 
in  our  organization  is  by  review’ing  the  presentation 
of  this  problem  which  we  made  to  all  the  store  execu¬ 
tives  about  a  year  ago.  This  was  at  a  time  when  we 
were  improving  its  operation  and  when  the  Budget  was 
for  the  first  time  to  be  made  by  all  of  the  responsible 
e.xecutives  for  their  own  divisions  instead  of  by  the 
Personnel  Manager  and  the  Employment  Manager. 

Graphic  Demonstration 

First,  a  chart  was  shown  to  impress  our  organization 
with — 

1st.  Tlie  relatively  small  part  of  the  customer’s 
dollar  which  we  can  consider  as  gross  earnings. 

2nd.  How  nearly  equal  to  gross  earnings  the  ex¬ 
penses  are. 

3rd.  How  easily  this  expense  item  hy  careless  man¬ 
agement  might  be  made  to  destroy  completely  the 
fourth  or  net  item. 

The  next  chart  shows  the  breaking  down  of  the 
expense  item  and  illustrates  that  personnel  expense  is 
over  half  of  the  total  operating  expense  of  the  store. 

This  third  chart  shows  in  a  general  way  how  this  |)er- 
sonnel  expense  is  divided  through  the  ditTerent  divisions 
of  the  store.  (Turn  In  f'iujc  .54.) 
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Over  1000 
Engravographs 

owned  and  in  daily  use  by  the 
Principal  Merchants  through¬ 
out  the  world. 


Engraves  on: 


Celluloid 

Hard  Rubber 

Pearl 

Gold 

Silver 

Bronze 


Brass 

Nickel 

Aluminum 

Iron 

Steel 


Merchandise  of  all  kinds  and 
Advertising  Novelties  including 
pens,  pencils,  manicure  sets, 
compacts,  cutlery,  etc. 

It  is  unequalled  for  sales  power  in  the 
store.  Sells  goods  regardless  of  brand 
or  price,  and  stimulates  the  gift  buyiug 
habit. 

It  pays  for  itself  in  a  short  time.  Five 
engravings  a  day  at  23c  each  pays  for 
the  machine  in  one  year.  Capacity  of 
machine  130  engravings  a  day. 

ENGRAVOGRAPH  CORPORATION 

90  West  Street,  New  York 
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After  these  charts  were  stmlied  the  group  assembled 
were  impressed  by  the  fact  that  personnel  exixitise  was 
not  a  secondary  but  a  primary  matter.  We  then  re¬ 
viewed  the  Rating  Sheet  and  the  Weekly  Plan  an<l 
E.xperience  Sheet  and  each  i)erson  felt  that  he  was  in  a 
measure  responsible  for  the  control  of  the  profits  of 
the  store. 

The  Human  Side 

I  do  not  feel  like  leaving  this  subject  without  a  word 
in  connection  with  the  other  side  of  the  problem  with 
which  I  have  assumed  you  are  all  familiar,  i.e.  personnel, 
selection,  placement,  training,  comjiensation,  elimination 
and  welfare  work  because  I  do  not  believe  that  a  Per¬ 
sonnel  Budget  can  be  successfully  made  or  operated  in 
the  cold,  mechanical  way  I  have  just  outlined.  We  can¬ 
not  deal  with  people  as  we  would  with  yards  of  silk  or 
dozens  of  hair  pins  for  there  is  always  present  the 


fact  that  no  two  people  are  alike  and  therefore  cannot 
be  treated  as  so  much  merchandise. 

If  I  were  asked  to  give  the  one  thought  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  would  be  of  most  value  to  you  in  making  and 
operating  your  Personnel  Biulget  it  would  be  that  you 
should  get  the  right  kind  of  a  man  to  make  responsible 
for  this  tremendously  important  phase  of  your  business. 
He  must  have  a  love  of  people — he  must  try  to  under¬ 
stand  their  weaknesses  and  want  to  help  them  in  time 
of  need.  He  must  have  a  great  and  unshakeable  belief 
in  them  and  he  must  have  the  ability  to  impart  this 
belief  to  the  assistants  who  are  responsible  for  the  good 
will  and  morale  of  the  organization. 

It  is  in  the  personal  equation,  the  morale  of  an 
organization  that  its  fine  operation  is  found  or  lost ; 
for  through  desire  only  can  the  best  results  and  services 
be  secured.  Willitig  bauds  accomplish  much  more  than 
unwilling  ones. 
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Expediting  the  Movement  of  Merehandise  and  Invoiees 

Address  by  1.  F.  Henry,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  to  the  Traffic  Group 


T  X'l^N’TURE  that  no  less  than  75  per  cent,  and 
^  jjossibly  more,  of  the  causes  of  delay  in  the  move¬ 
ment  of  both  merchandise  and  invoices  are  directly 
traceable  to  the  carelessness  of  buyers,  or  their  assist¬ 
ants  to  whom  they  delegate  the  task  of  writing  orders, 
retailing  invoices  and  making  office  records  of  invoices. 
To  overcome  this  handicap  it  is  necessary  that  a  drive 
be  constantly  waged  to  the  end  that  the.se  individuals 
lie  educated,  or  comi^elled,  to  function  promptly  and 
proiKJrly  in  their  several  tasks. 

.•\s  the  confinned  order  is  the  initiating  medium  of 
traffic,  as  we  are  now  considering  it,  let  us  give  first 
consideration  to  the  issuing  of  an  order  and  its 
disposition.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  it  is  next 
to  im])ossible  to  educate  the  buying  group  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  order  form,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  treating  it  with  the  respect  which  is  its 
due,  recognizing  that  it  is  an  official  and  in  some  sense 
a  legal  document  for  the  guidance  of  the  Merchandise 
Office,  the  'I'raffic  Section,  the  Order  Checking  and 
Invoice  Divisions  and  the  Vendor,  any  and  all  of  whom 
can  function  properly  only  when  the  order  form  is 
filled  out  definitely  and  distinctly. 

The  following  are  a  few  clauses  in  the  educational 
course  in  our  store  that  ought  to  be  of  interest  even 
though  they  only  reiterate  what  to  the  most  of  us  are 
established  jirinciples:  “Included  in  the  item  ‘Shipping 
Directions’  although  not  definitely  stated  is  what  is 
known  as  shipping  terms  and  has  to  do  with  the  ])ay- 
ing  of  the  shipping  charges,  and  inasmuch  as  all  ship¬ 
ping  charges  paid  by  Strawbridge  &  Clothier  are  charged 
directly  to  the  selling  department,  it  liecomes  an  integ¬ 
ral  part  of  the  cost  of  your  merchandise  and  should  be 
given  consideration  in  all  mark-ups,  and  of  i)articular 
shipmetUs  as  far  as  possible.  Obviously  it  is  to  the 
direct  advantage  of  the  department  as  well  as  the  house 
to  secure  as  much  as  possible  F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia. 

“The  items  of  ‘Shipping  Directions’  and  ‘Time  of 
Delivery’  are  very  important  details,  as  the  means  of 
shipment  has  a  vital  liearing  on  cost  an<l  date  of  <lelivery. 


therefore,  in  order  that  the  Traffic  Department  m.ay  in¬ 
telligently  route  the  shi])ment  to  secure  the  minimum  of 
charges  consistent  with  securing  delivery  at  time  needed, 
it  is  important  that  the  detail  of  ‘Time  needed’  be  always 
furnished,  this  for  the  information  of  the  vendor  as 
well  as  the  'fraffic  Department. 

“Traffic  conditions  particularly  as  they  apply  to 
shipments  by  freight  are  so  changeable  and  have  such 
a  variety  of  intricacies  of  details  that  have  a  bearing  t)n 
cost,  such  as  the  manner  of  stating  the  commodity,  how 
packed,  that  is,  set  up  or  knocked  down,  nested  or 
otherwise,  routing  and  insurance  protection,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  give  general  directions  that  the  buyer  can 
use  on  every  occasion.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable  and 
advisable  when  ordering  commodities  in  very  large 
(luantities  or  of  irregular  shapes  or  from  distatit  points, 
that  you  get  in  touch  with  the  'i'raffic  Department  for 
instructions  as  to  how  best  state  shipping  itistructions.’’ 

Remnants  Figure  in  a  New  Scheme  by 
Which  Merchants  Are  Defrauded 

A  warning  against  deciding  without  proper  investiga¬ 
tion  to  accept  the  proposition  of  persons  unknown  to 
you  that  they  l)e  given  your  remnants  to  be  made  up 
into  garments  and  other  merchandise  comes  to  us  from 
the  Te.xas  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  F.  E.  Morriss, 
the  secretary,  writes  that  this  practice  is  becoming  tpiite 
common  and  that  in  many  instances  the  materials  given 
out  are  never  seen  again. 

These  people  present  letters  of  recommendation 
which  appear  to  have  been  written  by  good  houses  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  On  the  strength  of  these 
letters  they  carry  away  a  lot  of  piece  goods,  in  short 
lengths  usually,  which  they  promise  to  make  up  into 
salable  goods  to  be  returned  to  the  store  and  sold  at  a 
profit.  They  are  to  be  paid  a  price  for  making  up  the 
materials. 


